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Tomorrow’s Woman 


oo changes have taken place in t! 
pattern of women’s lives. America 


Quiet Revol in the South 133 
0 Griffis Io ‘ women have always contributed to the eco 
nomic life of the nation. But until recent 
Gui the Educational Challeng 137 vears this contribution was made _ larg« 


through the duties, skills, and services t 
performed in the home. Now many of thes 
‘ ry : He - : services are purchased outside the home, 

with modern equipment, require less t 
Nominations for Na il Offices 143 Increasingly women are making a part 
their economic contribution through pa 
s Futur 147 employment outside the home. The 
woman works for some time after she h: 
completed her education, often continuing 
Part I > LM ; 151 to work after marriage. Large number 
women are returning to work after t 
05 t 154 children reach school age, or le ave home, 
Just a few facts will show how dramati 
have been the changes. More than one third 


of all the women of working age in the 


Diiekes’n 3%, 1=0 [ nited States are employed Almost one 
n third of all workers are women. More than 
one half of these working women are mar 
South Ame Four Years Later...... so 388 ried. In the case of one fourth of the married 
Mf Vv. M coupk s in the United States, both husband 
and wife work. One tenth of the fam inits 
( N Th ° ' 
, in the country are entirely supported by a 
Proposed By-law Chang ee ae 168 woman. 
Women are also doing far more in the 
I iy ieee ook wk Ca wre a neue 172 ‘ vie and political affairs of the communit 
than they have in earlier generations 
Fentative Legislative P tac - Ws With all this revolution in the outside 
— 78 activities of women, the smooth running of 
; the home is still their central responsibilit 
Finis. X ; Barbara D. I 182 They are largely re sponsible for its spirit al 
and moral tone, for its stature in the con 
News and Notes . 18% munity. They guard the health of their chil 
dren and guide the earliest development of 
Hotel Resers n Blank. . sSdinne Se the mind and the budding of the perso 
ality. 
From the Brat sand State Divisions,..... 190 For these multiple responsibilities wl 
your daughter, the woman of tomor 
—T Suis Sin seed tn beled : going to have, she needs the best edu 
I R of she can get. 


Med — Evcnicre CarMIcHAEL Ros! 
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Editor’s Memo 





N OCTOBER, you read of a great responsi- 

bility assumed by our Association Pres 
ident, who had been appointed a delegate 
to the November UNESCO mex tings 1n 
Paris by President Eisenhower. With her 
usual vision, Dr. Hawkes gives us in “* The 
Fifth Freedom,” on pages 141-42, not a 
mere report on but a priv- 
ileged glimpse into the kind of thinkin 
which her 


Ineetings, 


these 
Paris experience has generated 
in her ever-fertile mind. 


Gwe 


CONVENTION GoerS TAKE No 


is the last issue of the JourNA 


our W in time for thought and discus- 
sion concerning convention at branch 
evel, the issue in which vital and neces- 


sary information concerning effective f 


tioning at 


Kansas City is contained. So 
be sure to read carefully the Convention 
Notebook sect on and pro- 


inges Ih the By-laws On pa Cs 


to study the 
posed ch: 
143-46, 


elec 


you W lI ind the slate of officers 


f 
t the Kansas City conven- 


» be ted a 


tion. Also in this issue: Resolutions which 
ention floor { Tr 


LF v- 


will come up on the cony 
adoption and the 1959-61 
islative Program 

All convention plans are carefull 
by the appropriate 


after very full consideration of your many 


Tentative 


committees 


generous suggestions. Here are the results 


of your contributions of ideas from state 
| indiy dual mem- 


and branch level, and as 


bers, as tl 


ey have bee h Cross-¢ he ( ked and 


( valuate ad along with suggest ons and cle as 
from other members and eve ry other loca- 


level of 


organization. 


tion and vast nation-wide 


our 


132 


In January, we published the first part 
of a rich and authoritative analvsis of the 
educational picture in this country by Dr 
Karl J. McGrath, Executive Officer of the 
Institute of Higher Education, and a for 
mer United States Commissioner of Edu 
cation. Dr. McGrath considered the plight 


of education today in 


terms of national 
In Part II, which is published in 


this issue, he pleads for balance in cur- 


policy. 
riculum and in long-term curriculum plan 


Such considerations are closely related 


to the National Defense Education Act 


and to new legislation concerning educa- 
tion slated for the present Congress. The 


act proy ides for expal 


ded guidance work 
in our schools. We are he nored to present 
to our readers an article on the meaning 
of these provisions by the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. Lawrence G 
Derthick. His article will help ) 
that your own school system makes the 
fullest use of this Federal help, for the 
be nefit of your own childre hn and the fu- 


of the public as 


ou ensure 


‘ 


Lure a whok 


Geo GeO Ge 


Our lead articlk 


perhaps the Tos sign ific int 


is concerned with what Is 
change tak 
ing place in today. 
accompanying social change, too 
m do we see the slowly evoly Ing solu 
tions that future generations will be able 
to look back on. “Quiet Revolution in the 
South” gives the other side of the coin to 
the tragic desegration incidents 


make headlines. This article 
read by every AAUW member. 





which 


should be 





QUIET REVOLUTION 
IN THE SOUTH 


BY GUION GRIFFIS JOHNSON 


ee ee nstitutions of tion which the Southern § states had 


4 ' 
higher learning in the South have been followed for years under the doctrine of 


moving slowly, but steadily, Lloward a pol-  “‘separate but equal” laid down by the 
icy of complete acceptance of qualified Supreme Court in Plessy versus Ferguson 
Negro students, until today about fiv: 1896). Southern states customarily ap- 
thousand are enrolled in formerly white — propriated subsidies to assist Negro grad- 
colleges in seventeen states and the Dis- uate and professio ial students to ( 
trict of Columbia, the region usually re- universities outside the South 
ferred to as “The segregalio States.” The court agreed that sine Murray 
lhis transition has come about so gradu- intended to practice law in Maryland, the 
ally, with so little publicity, and, except only place he could expect to obtain the 
for a few notorious incidents, with so litth necessary special training was within the 
emotionalism that it ma be described stale 
without exaggeration as a quiet revolutio1 About the same time, the famous Gains 
in the cultural patterns of the S uth (use against he Univers Vv ol Miss 

The first court decision to open thie arose and ultimatelv reached the [ 
door of a= state-supported professional States Supreme Court. The decision 
school to a Negro came in 1935, when the court handed down in 1938 was the 
Donald Murray sued in a Maryland state _ first in a series cu ng he S 
court for admission to the University of | Segregation Cases of 1954. The court he 
Maryland Law School. He contended that that an out-of-state subsidy was lad 
the out-of-state subsidy plan deprived him tion of Gain s" right to "« lal pl ect 
of “the equal protection of the laws” un- — of the laws,”’ because the state has obliga 
der the Fourteenth Amendment. The sub- tion to provide “within its jurtsdi« 
sidy was a device for preserving segrega opportunities for all citizens equal 

those provided by the state for ; ther 

The data t/ irticle |} citizen. 

Survey ¢ if l¢ Ce Ll u 


Dr. Guy B. Johnson, Research P anneal 


advantage when the case was remance 


j 
SOCIOLOGY and fathr Ji, l 
2 =n i . j sar “rrr 1 ? 1 ‘ 
North Carolina, peratio th |} the Missouri Supreme Cou 1, tl 
the author of this article and a ae fore, never entered the U1 sity of Mis 


Social and Eco Issues ¢ Hee. The  souri, the Supreme Court decis 


findings will be published by the l rsity of significantly to the rapid demise of legal! 
North Carolina Press segregation in Southern tax-supported 
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olle ie es Now 


but equal” doctrine 
he forced to choose 


Ne groes to 


o 
sional schools and the 


cate facilities. For ten 


} 
even under the 


separate 
Southern states could 
between admitting 


profes- 


' 
aupi 


white graduate and 


eres tion ot 


years, most South- 


ern states chose the latter course and 
some ure still sett ng aside large appro- 
priations for Negro coll ges 1n the hope of 


slowing down integration 
In 1940, the West Virginia l hiversit\ 

ecame the first state Suppo! ted 

admit Negro students 


but the 


thout a lawsu 
other states either ignored 
graduate courses and 


' 
roblem or added 


rofessional schools — to 


I 
colleges. 

Following a period of quiescence dur- 
ing World War IT, the proble ms of segre 
gation in all its ramifications arose. The 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, or anized as 
early as 1910, 
hrough or removal of all 
civil disabilities against Negroe s. The 

f 1 


ay rable Cl 


re soly 1 te ) press vigorous 
court action f 


had ushered in a mate of 


i 
behalf of human rights which 
pointed to the inconsistency of American 
Negro boy s fighting on for ign battlefields 


, 1} 
freedom only to return home 


opinion in 


to preserve 
to second-class citizenship. This shif 
American ideology plus effective legal 
work on the part of a NAACP led 
uation of the old doctrine of “sep- 
equal,” 

. 

SWEAT versus Painter, 
University of Texas, 
In this case, the 
Court ruled that a se 
for Ne eToes COl 
cational opportunities. The next 
McLaurin versus Oklahoma State Re 
which required that a Neg 
mitted to a white graduate 
treated like all ot 
in the classroom, or in the use 
facilities, the 
Laurin’s “ability 


involy 
was the first signifi 
cant decision. Supreme 
gregated law school 
ild not provide equal edu- 
was 
vents, ro ad- 
school be 
her students. Segregation 
of college 
court ruled, impaired Me- 


to study, to engage in 
discussions and exchange views with other 


students.’ 
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Ly tween 
tiffs won 


1948 and 1952, Ne; 


dec isions requiring the ir 


ITO plai 
admi 
sion to tax-supported graduate and pro 
Texas, Oklahoma, 

North Carolina, 
as 1948, the Uni- 


voluntarily 


fessional schools in 

Louisiana, Kentucky, 
and Virginia. As early 
versity of Arkansas had 
changed its admission pol cles to admit a 
Negro to the Law School and 


4; ; ; ‘ , ‘ 
lirst state university 


a Negro 
By 1954, 
handed 


Segregation ( 


become the 


in this group if states 


to ac cept 


when the 


Supreme Court 


} ‘ ] } 
down its decision in the School 
aisc’s 


invalidating compul- 


) 
gation in public schools, 


hi sas r lon had 
quiet revoluti I 
about fift, 


} 
desegre 


South 
already under- 
1. Not only 
public white in 
but 


hurch-supported and 


educat 
gone a had 
stitutions 
gated, a substantial number of 
a few private insti- 
ee ee 

The effect of the ruling in the 
; ases was to extend desegre- 
gation to the undergraduate level. The 
1954 fall term found Negro freshmen 
quietly enrolling in white tax-supported 
South 
the ruling, 
ear that the 
tax-supported 


1de qualified Negro 


applicants at any ke vel, reg 


spotted throughout the 


( ollege s 


In the 


the court has made it ¢ 


few suits brough 


since 


new 


doctrine means 


ardless of the 


quality of offered in separate 
institutions 

By fall of 1958, than half the 208 
white public institutions of higher educa- 


South had deseg 


more 


tion in the 
than half the 233 Church institutions, and 
a fourth of the 114 p Only 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina have no public institutions which 
have ‘cated ie of these, Ala 
bama, is in the uni 
despite 


regated, more 


‘ivate schools. 


desegre and o1 


position of its state 
versity being technically open 
the withdrawal of its first Negro student. 

Two of these states have at least one 
Church-related school. In 
; and Negro colleges 


ged to bec ome 


desegregated 


three 
have 


instances, white 
integrated 
and at Southwestern 
city which had planned to build two seg- 


been mer 


schools least one 
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regated community colleges decided to 
erect instead one integrated school. 
While the total number of Negroes at- 
tending formerly all-white Southern col- 
leges has increased since 1954 at the rate 
of a little more than a thousand a year, 
from about one thousand in 1954 to about 
five thousand in 1958, the violent reaction 
of the “hard-core” 
Court decision has tended to slow down 
Although 


bodies, especially in Church-related schools, 


states to the Supreme 


desegregation. white student 
continue to demand desegregation, trus- 
tees tend to show greater reluctance now 
than four vears ago to admit Negroes. 
Nevertheless desegregation in institu- 
tions of higher learning in the South pro- 
vides a dramati example of the possi- 
bility of The 
various aspects of desegregation as it has 
unfolded on the Southern 


1 
mn the 


pe aceful social ( hange. 


campus and 
Southern college community all 
point in this direction. 

rn 

la rAX-SUPPORTED colleges which ad- 
mitted Negroes as a result of court actior 


l 
basis of the old 
| 


ion and_= se paratec 


did so at first on the 


patterns of segregat 
Negro fi mm white 
library, 
white 


students in classroom, 
dining hall, and rest rooms. The 
faculty broke the 
even be fore the 
Negro 


} 
as students of other 


students and 


rigidity of segregation 
Supreme Court demanded for the 
the same treatment 
races Se 


gregation in these accommoda- 


lions has now ceased to exist, except in 
ry fas 
tax-supported colleges. In 
Church-related 
Negroes 
white students. 

Actually Negro 


dents attend on a day school hasis. They 


regard to dormit lilies In many 


most of the 
and institutions, 


private 
have been housed along Will 
the majority of stu- 
eat in the same college cafeterias as white 
students; meet at the same student unions 
and 
plays, and athletic events under the same 
The 
however, have been slow to 
iceord them the 


ball 


attend the same lectures, concerts, 


regulations as govern white students 
tate colleges, 
use of tennis and basket- 
links, swimming 


courts, golf and 


pools, although segregation in these areas 
is now also being eliminated. 

From the first, the majority of white 
students were ready to include the Negro 
in campus activities. In a manner recalling 
the old Southern paternalism toward the 
Negro, they have showered honors and 
campus responsibilities upon the Negro 
student. Negroes have been elected to al- 
most every honorary and professional 
group cn the graduate level. They hav: 
been elected to class office and positions in 
student government. They have played o1 
athletic teams. The: 
choirs, played in student orchestras, and 


have sung in college 


acted in theater groups. They have at- 
tended university receptions, department 


leas, picnics, banquets, and dances 
Negro st idents ] ave been ac corde d t} 
rights 


ship with perhaps more 


and privileges of itize 


campus ¢ 


warmth than the 


receive on the average non-Southern 
campus Rut from priv ite social groups 
and relationships thev have with few 


exceptiol Ss been exe | lied, 


and whites seem to recognize the subtk 
difference between student activities in 


gene ral and the int mate, private relation 
ships of fraternity life, social dancing, and ~ 
week ends at home. The social worlds of 


the whites and Negroes remain separa 
and the issues of “social equalitv”’ hav 
not become an overt part of the s 


As long as the Neg ) has retha ned on 


the campus, he has been treated as a st 
dent. When he has left the campus, he has 
again entered a se gvregated societ Phe 
degree of segregation has de pended up 

a variety of circumstances, such 
whether the campus is located in a bord 


or deep South state, in a city or in a sn 


town, In a prosperous or a 


area. 
In gene ral, the Negro stuck nt has hee! 


dealt with most fairly in prosperous met 
] ; 


ler states. I 


ropolitan areas of the bor 


numerous instances, white student groups 


have taken the responsibility for seekins 


and obtaining desegregation in restaurant 


and recreation areas on the px ripli Vv ol 


few of these gains hav 


the campus \ 
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dee p South e llege communi- 


} 


es, bec: List of the agitation of pr mmin l 


figures and the fron 


pressures 


but the 


white Citizens Councils, 


ward a more liberal policy toward the 
Negro stu lent has not vet been reversed 
On almost every Southern campus 
hich has adi itted Negro students, there 
has be small group of white students 
who might be called “aggressive equal 
irians At the other extreme there 
have usualiv§ bee few who openly 
have been opposed to desegregation 
These extremes have created the tensions 
hich I e occurred from time to time 
Bet wee these two g ips is the over- 
2. g ioritv of white students who 
co the ov ‘ thinking the own 
houghts, some f ible d some un- 


ne tradition I} wh te =™ uthe rm universi- 
es have been cautious and selective in 
heir contact with white students. The 
| ed to do the rw irk well ind hye 
reditabl represe! es of the race 
The ha ew inted ok vy that thev will 
be treated with the same respect and dig 
y as other students. As they have gon 
t » the class m, the dil { hall und the 
brary and ont the athletic field, the 
have not wanted ft cal the burden of 
otional tension ove heir status Col 
worl s | ird ¢ ch sit is W h ut 
the fear of prejudice and reje« e of 
them has said. This tens ver social 
status as well as over an inftenor academi 
background prevents the average Negro 


student from making a happy adjustment. 

Although most Southern college admin- 
strations profe ssa poli V against keeping 
cards by race and 
statistically the 
academic ability of the average Negro 
student, most faculty members point out 
that the Negroes as a 


vell prepared for college work. 


r gistration 


mpossible to establish 


whole are not as 


It reminds me [said the Dean of a School 
f Education in a Southwestern state uni 


versity with a large Negro enrollment 
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the retardation we rural 


x hool consolida- 


found 


began 


among 


when we 


pupils 
tion. It took a generation of consolidation 


before the rural pupil was able to compete 


favorably with the better-trained town 


children. 


Despite his academic disabilities, the Ne- 
1] the 


gro college student is on Southern 
the first 


white campus to stay. In vears 


in de segrecati 


of the expe riment yn, he was 
to be 


avoided. 


ither as an oddity 


cele- 
None 


r ibid se gre 


a danger to be 
of the 


effusive exaggerations 


pre dictions 
ior the 


eal pro inte 





of the rad 
to pass. With the exception of the Auther 
Alabama, 


largely promoted by outsiders, there has 


grationists has come 


ine Lucy affair at which was 


been no serious racial friction. des vite 
I 


numerous predict! ms that blood would 
run in the streets. 
Not a single college has been “swamped” 


by Negro studer 


tions of Ne ro students Negro 


tis, or even by applica 
enroll 


ment has never been high. Ranging from 


‘ 


nlv one or two to more than two hundred 


in an institution, it averages less than on 


‘nrollment 


The coming of the Negro 


student to 


the white Southern college has, instead, 
bee a rather or lerly process. For the 


those who were qualified anc 


1 
<d to attend have | 


been accepted an 


treated rather well once they have arrived 


If they hav 


sonal traits 


academic training and per- 
to college 


graduated and moved on 


which suit them 
work, thev art 
to professional work. 

The majority of Negro students eligible 
for college training still prefer to attend 
| Negro colleges, but they 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
old legal caste status which barred them 


from the 


universities for so many 


the traditiona 


superior tax-supported white 
years no longer 
exists. The walls of legal segregation have 
This revolution, 
most of which has occurred in the past ten 
, might 


be en destroved. 


qui t 


vell serve as a useful guide 


years 
to an equally px aceful change in patterns 


ration elsew he re 


in Southern life 





(Guidance 


and the 


Kducational Challenge 


BY LAWRENCE GC. DERTHICK 


TE READ and | 
W about the * 
education.” St | 
challenges meat 
United States ; 
loss of its tee Government 
immediate 
spread the pri f political rty. Authorizatic 
Educators 
to do some 
There is n that tl oni 
of the tremendo ri le of d ocrat I 


creasil 


W ith a 


worthy 


} 
educat 


against Communism will be determined t Phere is pr 

a substantial degree in the classr the teaching « 
Therefore we must make cert foreign languages a 
educational system is geared ment of statistical 
the best-prepared cit into ways to impr 
creasing national and international 1 f television and 
sponsibilities make media in education 
trained leaders in e\ and science informati 


us with the skills n extended 


domestic needs and show the free world Another prov 
inspired leadership. 


A partial answer to 


“Guidance, 
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plex world must have sound and efficient 
uidance and counseling. The hit-and-miss 
methods so often employed in a more 
Good 
teaching requires knowledge about indi- 
dual students. Psychological 
be utilized 
bilities. Our youth must be 


simple age are no longer acceptable. 
tests must 
to appraise aptitudes and 
obse rved 
work and play. School performance must 
be assessed in the light of the potential of 
each student 


Of Critical Importance 


Yet we must re member that 
dge will be of | 


idividual is dinate to gain a better under- 


such knowl 


im) { d value unless Cut h 


annie of his own assets and is able 
ise this knowledge 
Here the 


importance. By t 


) planning his career. 
S of critica 


his means, the 


counseling process 1 
student Is 
aided in clarifying his or her problems and 
needs and he Ipe d to gain a clearer picture 
of his « Only through such 

thods can we ensure the maximum op- 
portunity for de- 
velop so that he can live most profitably 
for himself, 

At this point, I want to 
spects to the American Association of 
Women. You have been loyal 
supporters of guidance and counseling for 
many years. The inclusion of Title V is, 
in itself, proof of the influence of your As- 
sociation and other public-spirited groups 
in behalf of better education. 

The objectives of a sound guidan c 
program are furthered in two 
the act. It authorizes the allot- 
ment of funds to states for the establ 
ment 


potenti al 


own 


each young person to 


society, and the nation. 


pay my fe- 


University 


and 
counseling 
ways by 
ish- 
and 


maintenance of testing 


and 


and 


guidance counseling programs in 
And it prov ides for the 
establishment of counseling and 


institutes. 


sect mdary sch ls. 


guidance 


Any program of guidance and counsel- 
ing and testing that may be 
a result will be 


developed us 
and low al 


The act permits maximum freedom 


a state achieve- 
ment 
of action to state educational agencies re- 
financial aid 


celving the development 
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of programs most appropriate to stat 
This conforms to the traditional 
Office of Education policy of providing 
without interference. 

States need meet only one 
quirement. This is the submission of a 
satisfactory plan to the Office of Educa 
This plan must include the following 
publ c 


j 
=ed OY state 


needs. 


assistance 


specific re 


tion. 
A program for testing students in 
Set ondary schools and, uf authori 
other second ry 8 hools to hel; 


dentify those students 


law, in 
i ho hai ( outstand tr 
a ptitudes and abil tie 3. 

ly) 


A program of gu dance and counsel 


? 


° : , 
in the state s pubtic 
N¢ sti 


secon lary schools to ad- 
idlé nts or the courses of sti 


r abuities, aj fitud 


suited to the 
and encourage stu lents of outstand 


ty to stay 


n school and continue their ¢ 


‘ation unto an institut 


mn 


( om pliance with certain minimum ad- 
nistrative and fise ul re PX rti? g procedures 
The first obje clive Is almed al obtaining 
tilization of the 
should be identified through 


rams conducted 


manil talents of our 
youth 


bes 


hum u 
They 
prog 


direction and 


stats 
tha 

ill aa them to make the optimum use 
of their talents and abilities 


under 


then given guidance 


No Matching Funds Required Nou 
For the 


this fiseal ye: 


funds will "h 


educ al ual 


remainder of 
which ends June 30, 1959 
allotted to state 

thout the requirement of any matching 
funds. After that time and for the remain- 
ing three 


agenck s 


years provided under the ac 
Federal funds must be matched dollar-for 
dollar with state or local funds 

Worthy of note the fact that oppor 
tunity is offered for testing of students in 
nonpublic secondary schools. This is don 
through state departments of education if 
the state permits. In 
where law prohibits the expe nding of stat 
funds for testing 


law those states 


programs, the commis- 
sioner is authorized to pay the cost for the 
next three fiscal years. The funds will be 
deducted from the total allotment. 





GUIDANCE AND 


We have long needed an improved and 
more comprehensive program of guidance, 
counseling, and testing in most states. The 
lack of adequate identification programs 
has seriously hampered our efforts to de- 
velop the talents of our youth. It has been 
that around 200,000 of our 
brightest youth stop their education each 
vear with the receipt of a high school 
diploma. Another sixty thousand of thes 
intelligent young people drop out of high 


estimated 


school before graduation annually. 
Almost all of these two groups are lost 
o the professions. Experience has shown 
that few will ever resume any formal edu- 
cational program. Lac king sufficient edu- 
cation, they find the doors of our under- 
manned professions closed to them 


There 


imong the states in the provisions of the 


has bee n a genuine interest 
ict. For example, before mid-November, 
after the 


states had 


slightly more than two months 
act had been passed, 
set up co-ordinators to implement their 
programs. Many others were in the pro 
ess of establishing 


ing on plans for guidance, 


SC VE ral 


and work 


ommittees 
counseling, and 
testing programs within a few days of the 
passage of the act. 

The second major provision of Title \ 
relates to the establishment of “Counsel 


ing and Guidance Training Institutes” 


through contracts with 
highe r education The 
S ened to assist qualified colle 


Ww academic preparation ol 


institutes are de 
ges and uni 
} 


versities in ft 


counseling and mance work rs in sec- 


mdary S¢ he " Is 


This 


Way 


nstitute S are lil 


qualific ations 


nded to 


versonnel to carry out 


1 
Improv ‘the 
. ling | 
counsenng and 


ruidance duties in secondary schools 


Training institutes will be open to two 


be { 


raged in counsel 


Hirst, the v Ww ill 


those pe rso1is alre ady ells 


( neral groups 


work in secondary 
Ww 1] he for teacher 


ng and guidance 


chools. Second, they 


institutions of 


THE EDUCATIONAL CHALLENGI 


in secondary schools who are preparing te 
engage in guidance and counseling. Or- 
dinarily the institutes will be conducted 
on the graduate level. 

Students attending the institutes will be 
required to measure up to the normal 
academic standards of the institutions of 
higher education where they are estab 
lished. Full-time devotion to the course of 
study will be necessary for all students. 
Colleges and universities receiving con 
tracts for institutes will be paid all ap- 
proved costs. To do otherwise would be a 
breach of contract. 

Fees are not to be charged to students 
for instruction received in the institutes. 
In addition, those students who are en- 
gaged in, or preparing to engage in, public 
guidance and COUNSE ling 
titled 


a week 


sect yndary schi | 


may under certain conditions be e1 


to stipends of seventy-five dollars 
during training plus fifteen dollars a week 


for ene h dependent. 


ippalling Shortage 


alling hortage of coun- 


Most con- 


There is an app 
selors In our secondary schools 


servative estimates indi 


fifteen thousand gu 


over half of the 


, ; '¢ 
nm States 


thermore 
center d 


lv shghth 


SCV ¢ 


on than 


more 
schoolchildren. 
de 

{| have stressed the mporta 
work in guidance and counsel 
time again in my years of ser 


of Educ ation and 


ministrator 


missioner 
Guidance 1s, aft 
effort in which the counsel 
Is quite ineffective withou 


He assists both 


classroom teacher and the principal 


role, but 


help of many others. 


relies upon them for information 


ore stions. 


He co-opt rates with 
psychologist, with = the 


works 

teacher, and exchanges notes 

with the work-experience co-ordin 
Co-operation t uljyustr 

teacher, the clinician, and the speet h thet 


apist is essent al Vik mbers of these vari 
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professions, along with parents, spiritual 


advisers, and public officials, form a po- 
1 and 


fuidance 


tent team for effective 

counseling. 

what is 

under Title V will not suffice of itself. 

Fundamental is a sound basic program of 

education. And 
j 


But we must remember that 


effective programs of 
counseling must be under- 


low il le vel. 


\ 
fuidance an 


stood and developed on the 


Ch S Is where public-spirited groups like 
wal branches f the American Associa- 
tion of University Women can play a 


How Branches Can Help 


\ most important thing that members of 
he AAUW can do, it 
continue to maintain 
local school 


n such questions as: 


seems to me, 1s to 
lan 


programs. 


with 


larity 


Appraisal 





, 1s there a qualified full-tim 
s( hool for eVv- 
the 


bala ced gu dance 


su 


» lox il secondary } 
800 students? What are 
s for a 


adequate are the curricu- 


( the r resource 


how 


team and 
lum 


efforts? 


which condition their 


resources 





Second, if there is no full-time coun- 
selor, is there a person assigned to the 

rk on a part-t me basis? Does this pe r- 
son have proper qualifications for tl 
position? Is he given sufficient time to 


perform the re spons ble tasks of counsel- 


ng and guidance? How much time does he 
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actually devote to unhurried counseling? 

Third, if there is neither a full-time nor 
a part-time counselor, is there any plan to 
get someone to do this work? What are 
the details of this plan? Does it include 
provisions for in-service education, gradu- 
ate work, or a period of study at one of the 
new institutes? Will the work be assigned 
arbitrarily 
basis of “* 


will it be assigned to a new staff member 


to one or more teachers on a 


in addition to other duties,” or 


with professional preparation? 
Fourth, what is the community attitude 
Co- 


operation and understanding are essential 


toward guidance and counseling? 
to the development of a sound program 
AAUW members can do an invaluable job 
of interpreting in this area. You are al- 
ready convinced of the importance of 
guidance and counseling. As women of in- 
fluence and leadership in your communi- 
ties, you can stress the needs for initiating 
and strengthening guidance efforts. 

I believe that members of the American 
Association of University Women are per- 


forming an important service 


when they 
local 


guidance programs, so that the Vv can help 


acquaint themselves with their 
obtain support for improvement where it 
is necessary. One 

local programs is to make certain that full 


Title V, al- 


way to improve these 
advantage is being taken of 


ways bearing in mind that the maximum 


! 
effectiveness In guidance is only possibl 
when related educational services are like 


strengthened. 


WiIs¢ 


Cont 1 relief developed from a 


} 


chrome-nickel-stainless-steel sheet by 


Jose de Rivera. In the entrance lobby 


711 Third Aver New York ¢ 





BY ANNA L. 


The Fifth Freedom 


ONE of the sessions of the recent Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO, the del- 
from the Philippines commented 
lramatically on UNESCO's role in pro- 
moting a fifth freedom, freedom from ig- 
norance. As I look back on the conference, 
and its hours of thoughtful study and ob- 
jective discussion of the proposed pro- 


A 


egate 


cram for the next biennium, this cones pt 
emerges as the central theme. 

It has been said that UNESCO is deal- 
ng with two tvpes of ignorance, man’s ig- 
of his environment and 
of himself and his fellow men. 
The UNES( Q program is directed toward 
both types of ignorance. It promotes re- 


man’s 


norance 


gnorance 


search on the problems of the arid zones 
irth, on the 
humid tropics and the water resources of 


and the desert regions of the e: 


the world, on soil science and climatol ZV, 


: ] ] 
on animal and 


ory 


plant ecology, and on hu- 
ler- 


an physiology. ‘Toward man's 
self and 


is advancing studies 


Africa, the 


un 
standing of hin his fellow 
UNESCO 
educational 
Kast, and Asia. 

These efforts look toward the 


ment of primary, secondary, and technical 


men, 


basic 


Middle 


on 


needs in 
improve- 


education around the world. In addition, 
UNESCO has begun studies on the effect 


of rapid industrialization of rural societies 


on the extension of s¢ cial science lea hing 


1 research in areas of the world where 


al science 18s a new dist ipline, al d on 


the development of a mutual appreciat 
of eastern and western cultural values 
The tenth session of the General Conf 


ence, held in Paris in November, was at 


tended by seventy -nine of the eighty 
member states. It was a brilliant, 
and thoughtful gathering, ded 


common task of bringing closer 


the United States Delegati 


ual and intellectual freedom whi 


every individual is entitled. 


Focus on Education 


Education took 

the program 

Shuster of Hunter College, 

the Delegation and 

pointed member of the Execut 

described this focus as follows 
This 


men and women of eighty 
ional and 


of th 


discussions. 


} 
the center 


Ill 


US 


education] was the 


of them 1n tradit 


seemed to want to 
hands [he stated]. Not 

kind only, nor even educ: 
teachers conceive ol 


rather, as the conti 
mankind for the i 
alone can make hi 


triumphant reality. 


It is regrettable that there is no 


hearted support of UNESCO a 


throughout the world can enjoy the spirit 


colorful 


when, in the words of the Chairman o 


1 
} 
i 


ROSE HAWKES 


one 
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important international organizations in 


the U.S. Some of the reasons for this are 
indifference and lack of understanding of 
UNESCO's purpose, its program, and its 
budget. 


puryp ses are 


All organizations with idealistic 
apt to be misunderstood 


But UNESCO's idealism rests on a sound 


] 


basis of practicality. 


The 


is not made up by any 
The mibe r state, nor vel voted by the 


program 


one 


General Conference without careful and 


tful conside ration. The program is 
the Director General, along with 
his assistants, from requests submitted 


) him by the 


culated to the total membe rship 


—— » ate ts — 
member SLATES I iS Cif- 


' 
ents and suggestions long bef re the 
date of the conference at which it is to 


by ad mpted. It Re of course, restri ted by 


budget of the 


which is about twelve million dollars a 


dest 


the m« 


year. 


Vo Need for Fear 
The 


budget is another source of mis- 


lerstanding by the general public. It 


s not a grant from the UN nor 


1 
to think, is it entirely con- 


, aS Many 


according 


» Its populat ind national income. 

= he U.S has the highes ni nal 
come per capita of ar nation in the 
d, of course our share is the vreatest 


about thirty-one percent of the total. A 
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small price to pay for the hope of mutual 


understanding and trust among all na- 


tions! 
Today, as well as twelve vears ago, when 


UNESCO, 


that we 


we bravely helped to create 
Ame 
taking risks. Of course we are. But when 
have Americans been afraid of risks? We 


who have been born free because our an- 





some ans are afraid are 


cestors took risks do not need to fear the 
little bit of libe riv we give to other peopl s 
when we meet with them as equals. The 
real risk lies in the possib lity that we may 


fence ourselves in so tightly that our own 


freedom becomes only an illusion. 


{ Share in the Benefits 


UNESCO 


international un- 


That is why we must support 
and other attempts at 
derstanding and good will 


not 
require 


Understanding 
But it 


other 


does does 


require agreement. 


knowledge of 


reasons for ac tion. 


pe ple s 


However understand 


ing is not enough. We must be willing to 
admit that while our road to freedom is 


right for us, it may not be the right road 
for all other nations to follow. We must 
be willing to share our know-how, our 
Is and free indi 
that 
nation with whom we share must develop 
par- 
this mighty adventure of the 
mind which is UNESCO, then we shall 


have the 


respect for free institutior 


viduals, without requiring 


every 


our patterns. If America steadfastly 
licipates il 


right to share in its benefits. 








Nominations for National Offices 





The Committee on Nominations is most 
appreciative of the indication of interest 
shown in submitting candidates of high 
quality to serve in a crucial period of 
AAUW history. 

Representing various parts of the coun- 
try, the committee regarded all candidates 
candidates. It 
the factors considered essential by recent 


for office as new weighed 


Nominating Committees and also the 
factors emphasized by endorsements of 
members, branches, and State Divisions 
According to Article VII, Section 3, of 
the Association By-laws, the Committee 
on Nominations herewith presents the 

nominees. 
Marion C. Suerrpan, Connecticut 


Chairmar 


Nominees 


President Dr. Anna L. 
Orleans, Vermont 


Rose Hawkes, 


Southeast ( ‘ent ral 


phis, Tennessee 


— Frora Rawts, Mem- 


Northwest Central FLORENCE SCHNEIDER 


(Mrs. Lawrence E.), Duluth, Minn 
sota 

Rocky Mountain — Carmen  FreprIcK 
son (Mrs. Eart A.), Logan, Utah 


Mrs 


y 
aliuornia 


South Pacific ANN Tow NSEND Ray 


Winturop), Long Beach, ¢ 


Data on Nominees 


Second Vice-president — VinGINia SHERMAN 
Mrs. Derrick A.), Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Regional Vice-presidents 
South Atlantic Constance LittLe Tom- 

KIES (Mrs. Dovuctas), Huntington, West 
Virginia 

Dr. Anna L. Rose 
Hawkes, B.A. and 
M.A., George Wash- 


ington University; 
Ph.D., Columbia Uni- 
Honorary 
Dox tor of 
Laws, Valpara sO [ ni- 


versity. 


ce grees: 





Indiana, 

1955, and 
Doctor of Science of Educ ation, ( ‘edar ( ‘re st 
College, June 1957. Doctor of Humane Let- 
ters, Western College for Women, Fel 
1959 

AAUW 

President, 1955-59 

Voting Delegate, 
August 1956 

Ex officio member, AAUW Survey Committee, 
1955-57 

Chairman, Committee on Standards and Rec- 

rsities, 1947- 


versity, 


Nove mber 


yruary 


IFUW Paris Conference, 


ognitian of Colleges and Unive 
5S 

Chairman, California State Committee, Status 
of Women, 1954-55 


Chairman, Oakland (Calif. 
1954-55 


Branch Education 
Committee, 


OTHER 


Member Advisory Council on Employment 
Security, United States De partment of La 
bor, 1955-57 

Member A.C.E. Commiss 
of Women, 1952-56 

Member U.S. Advisory Commission on Edu 


cational 


ion on the Education 


Exchange LD partment of State 
appointed by President Eisenhower, 1954 
President National Association of Deans of 
Women, 1949-51 

Member National Board, YWCA, 1934-45 

Judge 1956-1957 Voice of Democrac \ 
January 1957 

Judge 1956 McCall's *““Mike” award to seven 
outstanding women in radio and TY 


PROFESSIONAL 

Dean of Students, Mills College, Oakland, 
California, 1945-55 (retired June 30, 1955 

Secretary Finch College, New York 
City, 1943845 


Junior 
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Staff Assistant, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, New York City, 
1929-41 

Registrar and Dean of Women, George Wash- 
ington Washington, D.C., 
1921-29 

Educational Director, 
D.C., 1919-21 


University, 
YWCA, Washington, 


PUBLICATIONS 

Through the Dean's Ope n Door (with her hus- 
band, the late Dr. Herbert E. Hawkes) 

An Experiment in Responsible 
W. 5S. Learned), 1939 

{inlity in Relat 


Contributions to educational publications 


Learning (with 


n to School Progress, 1933 


TRAVEL 

A 78-day trip around the world beginning 
January 1956 to fourteen countries to survey 
and evaluate the effectiveness of the inter- 
national educational and cultural exchange 
program. Dr. Hawkes traveled on a diplo- 
matic passport for the U.S. Adv 
mittee on Educational Exchange 

Delegate to UNESCO 
Paris, 1958 

Honors 


Scrolls of tribute praising Dean Hawkes’ “long 


isory Com- 


General Conference, 


years of distinguished leadership to young 
from the California Association of 
Women Deans and Vice-Principals and Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women 


women,” 


Virginia Sherman 
(Mrs. Derrick A.), 
A.B. Mount Holvoke 
College, 1935 
M.A. in 


19389 


, and 
Education, 


AAUW — 

Member National Com- 
mittee on Membership, 
1958-60 

Member National Survey Committee, 1955 

Member- 





57: Chairman Subcommittee on 
ship 
Chairman National Convention Committee, 
19538 
Chairman 
1951 
President New 
Chairman Daytime Group, Pittsburgh 
Branch, 1957-58 
Board of Directors, 

58 
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National Credentials Committee, 


York State Division, 1954-56 
Pa.) 


Pittsburgh Branch, 1957- 
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OTHER 


Vice-president Legislative Council of Wester 
Pennsylvania (81 women’s groups 

President Church Women, U.P. 
Mount Lebanon, Pa., 1958-59 

Member Community Affairs Comm., Mount 
Lebanon Woman's Club 

New York State Governor's 

Council on Consumer Problems and on the 

Board of the Pittsburgh High Schoo! P.T.A 


Church in 


Has sery ed on 


PROFESSIONAL 

Re sident Fellow head of a dormitory of 103 

Mount Holyoke College, 1986-39 

Junior Executive, R. H. Macy and Co., 1935 
36 


Hi INORS 


girls), 


Phi Beta Kappa 


Constance Little Tomkies (Mrs. Douglas). 

B.A. Goucher College, M.A. Columbia Un 
Marshall College 
1956 


¢ } 
retresher courses, 


versity, 
Huntington, W. Va., 1954. 


AAUW 
Vassar School of E 
Twice Member of 
AAT W JouRNal 
Member National Education Committe: 
Appeared before United States Senate Educa 
tion Committee at request of Miss Nan 
Duke Lewis, AAUW Education Chairma 
President West Virginia Division, 1947-49 
Currently Chairman Child Study Award, We 
Virginia Division 


Award, 


Evaluation 


1989 


uthenics 


Committec 


State Parliamentarian, two terms 


State Legislative Chairman, two ter: 


Huntington Branch President 

Huntington Branch Legislative ¢ 
terms 

Huntington Branch 


nairman, tv 


Education Chairman 


Roanoke (Va.) Branch President 
PROFESSIONAL 
Founder, owner, and director i nur 


‘ 


ingt 
continuous operation since 1939. A direct 
Vassar Euthenics Award 
Marshall College. Hunt 


school and kindergarten in Hunt on, in 
outgrowth of the 

Latin Department, 
ington, 1929-30 

Dean of Women, Virginia ¢ 
Roanoke, 1926-27 

Dean of Girls, Fairfax Hall, Way 
1924-26 

Translator, New York Edison Company, New 
York City, 1923-24 

French Department, Williams Institute, New 
London, Conn., 1922-23 


for Women 


olle oC 


lie sboro, \ a 
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OTHER 


President Cabell County 
1954-56 

Cabell County Board of Education, six-year 
term, 1850-56 elected ) 

Cabell Executive 
mittee, 1948 32 

Director 

Viee-pre 


tion 


Vie pre sident West Virgin 
Voters 


Board of Education, 


only woman ever 


County Democratic (‘om- 
four-Vveal 


YWOA 


State 


term, 
two terms 


wol 


~,) 


sident Boards 


Associa- 


ol Wi men 


i La apie 


First Woman Trustee Huntington Publie Li- 
brarv, six-vear term 

] t See ta Communit Chest, t -vea 
term 


it Huntington League of Women 


larship Aw AAU W National Com- 
mittee, Vassar College, School of Euthenies, 
1 ly 


pasa a Kappa Gamma 


Flora H. Rawls, BoA. and M.A. Vanderbilt 
Universit: graduate studv, Peabody and 
the Universit f Wiscons 

AAT W 

Chairman Building Fund Committee, 1957- 

Chatrman Nominating Committee, 1957 

( iirman Convention Committee, 1955 

( urman of Credentials. 1955 

President Tennessee Division, 1955-55 


Division. 1952-53 


Pre sidel t Vik mph s Brat 


preside 


ch, 1950-52 


Dean Rawls Mrs. Tomkies Mrs. 


Fredrickson 


NATIONAL OFFICES 


OTHER — 

President Memphis YWCA, 1955-37 

Member National Committee Pioneer 
Women, Delta Kappa Gamma, 1955-57 

State President Delta Kappa Gamma, 1944-46 

Secretary Memphis Phi Beta Kappa Alumnae 
(Association, 1947-49 


on 


PROFESSION AL — 


De an of Won n, 


| raining School. 1940—- 


ersit 
mrof the 


Memphis State Univ 
1947—. Directs 
17, Supervising 
1930-40 

High school teacher, Hopkinsville, Kentucky, 


1925-29 


Peacher lraining School, 


ORS 


PI l Be ta Kappa 


Florence Schneider (Mirs. Lawrence E.), 


B.S. Clarion State Teachers College, Clar- 
ion, Pennsylvania, M.S. St. Lawrence Uni- 
ersitv. graduate work. Pennsylvania State 
I niversit 


AAUW 

Vier president Nort vest ( eutral Re rion 
1959 99 

Member Finanes and Building ¢ 

Member National Social Studies ¢ 


11 35 


ommiuttees 


ommittee, 


Chairman, Special Committee to report to 
1955 convention on members-at-large 


President Minnesota Division. 1950 


ot 


Chairman Social Studies, Minnesota Division, 
1940. 50 

Recording Secretar and Chairman Social 
Studies, Duluth Bran 1946 49 

OTHER 

Member National Citizens Coun or Better 
Schools. 1956-60 

lrustee, Duluth Educational Television, Inc., 
1907 

Member, (sovernor's Ad s ( mmittee on 
Children and Youth, 1950-52 


Vrs. Schneider Mrs. 





Pownsend 
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Member, Governor's Committee for Revision 


of State Constitution, 1950-54 

PROFESSION AL — 

Private practice, clinical psychologist, Duluth, 
1946 

Clinical psychologist, Duluth Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, 1946 

Clinical psychologi 
1936-39 


st, Warren State Hospital, 


Honors — 
Florence Schneider International Grant 
Membership Pi Gamma Mu, national honorary 


fraternity in social studies 


Carmen Fredrickson (Mrs. Earl A.), B.S. 


Utah State University 1922 and M.S. 1935; 
Social Work Certificate, Utah State Uni 
versity 1938, graduate work at University of 


Chicago, Columbia Universit 


of California at Be rke le v, 


AAUW — 

Member National Status of Women Commit- 
tee, 1955 

President Utah State Division, 1952-54 

Corresponding Secretary, Vice-president, So- 
cial Studies Chairman, Utah State Division 

1944-45 

man, Membership Chair- 


University. 
and Cornell 


President Logan Branch, 
Social Studies Chair 
Publicity Chairman, Convention 


Chairman, Logan Branch 





man, 


OTHER — 


Pi Gamma Mu 

University Chapter, American Association of 
University Pr fessors 

Cache Mental Health Association 
currently on local and state boards 

Cache Valley Women’s Legislative Council, 


currently Vice-president 


County 


Logan Coordination Council 


PROFESSION AL 
Utah State University faculty since 1945, cur- 
rently Associate Professor of Sociology 


High school teacher, four years 


PUBLICATIONS — 

“Libraries as Social Institutions,” with J. A. 
Geddes. Utah Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 393. 1956 

“Impact of Urbanization in Davis County, 
Utah,” with T. R. Black, W. A. DeHart, 
C. J. Skidmore, and D. C. Carter. Utah Agr. 
Exp. Sta. Bul. 360, 1954 

““Cemeteries of Box Elder and Summit Coun- 
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with J. A. Geddes, 
Sta. Bul. 350, 1951 

“Utah Housing in Its Group and Community 
Aspects,” with J. A. Geddes, Utah Agr. 
Exp. Sta. Bul. 321, 1945 

“Social Conditions in Delta Area, Utah,” with 
J. A. Geddes, Utah Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 288, 
1939 

Articles in technical journals 


Utah Agr. Exp. 


ties,”” 


Ann Townsend (Mrs. Ray Winthrop), B. A. 
University of Wisconsin, summa cum laude, 
M.A. in English, University of Southern 
California, graduate work at the University 
of California , and U.C.L.A. 


AAUW 

Vice-president South 
59 

Member Credentials 
Convention, 1951 


Be rkeley 


Pacific Region, 1955- 


Committee, National 

Chairman Policy Committee, California State 
Division, 1952-53 

President California State Division, 1950-52 

First Vice -pre sident and State Membership 
Chairman, 1945-47 

Chairman State Legislative Committee, 1942 
+4 

California State Historian, 1938-39 

President Long Beach Branch, 1937-38, First 
Vice-president, 1936-37 

Chairman of many branch committees through 
the years, including bulletin, legislation 


PROFESSIONAL 


Head, English Department, Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Long Beach, 1982-45 and 1950- 

Part-time counselor and teacher of English, 
Woodrow Wilson High School, 1945-50 


OTHER 

Member Board of Directors, Educational Tele- 
vision Council of Long Beach, Inc., 1952-54 

Member Board of Counselors, Phi Beta Kappa 
Alumni Association of Southern California, 
1947-50 


Honors — 


The Ann Townsend International Study Grant 

Phi Beta Kappa at the University of Wisconsin 

Phi Kappa Phi at the University of Southern 
California (all-university honorary) 

Graduate Scholarship in English, University 
of Wisconsin 


Member Delta Kappa Gamma 








YOUR HOME 
and 
AMERICA’S FUTURE 


BY CLADYS EVANS HARBESON 


\ INSTITUTION of immense pote ntial for 
l the free world is the America 
Whether you are one of approximately 


seven million married women between the 


n home. 


ages of twenty and forty-four employed 
outside the home, or one of sixteen million 
housewives in the 
gainfully 
telling vote in a most crucial aspect of the 
future the education of the 


generation. 


same age group not 


employed, you are casting a 


COnuUng 


Currently we are experiencing an in- 
tensified review of our public schools. But 
the schools cannot do the job of education 
alone. They must have the co-operation 
of the home. 

Since World War IT, the percentage of 
women employed outside the home has 
shown a steady increase. The proportion 
of time spent by a mother inside the home 
in relation to the time she spends in gain- 
ful employment may not be of basic sig- 
nificance, but the place the home oc« upies 


A former practice 
i 


Mrs. 
Harbeson now devotes the greater part of her time 
to he r family. She has served on the ( hampaign- 
Urbana (Zil.) Bran h board. 


teaching supervisor, 


in a woman’s sense of values is of the ut- 
most importance. 

Women’s reasons for entering the busi- 
Among 


, concern for 


ness and professional world vary. 


necessit 


them are economik 
the public welfare, and a de sire to use pro- 
s, the 


prevalence of which should cause us con- 


fessional training. But other motiv 


cern, are the desire to acquire a superfluity 
of material possessions and boredom with 
homemaking Home s 
where mothers have either of these two 
approaches to living do not fulfill their 
obligation to children, to our schools, or to 
We under- 
stand the causes of such failure and « 
sider remedies. We must loo 
trained women 
in habits of thinking about the relation- 


ship of home environment to educatio 


and child-rearing. 


our national strength. must 


1] 
to establish 


achievement. 
Node rn te chnok ory 


mously lessened household drudgery 


: whi h has SO Cl 


increased comfort, has often left wor 

without a direction. In tun 
women have failed to instill 
dren a sense of purpose. The inadequac 


sense of 


in their chil- 


of the home in this respect may have 
bearing on the increasing incidence of 


juvenile delinquency. 
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In 1954, the Columbia University Press 
published , 
Juvenile Delinquency, an influential stud) 
by Dr. Bernard Lander, Professor of So- 
at Hunter College and Technical 
Research Consultant for the New York 
City Youth Board. Dr. Lander’s analysis 
of 8464 cases in the city of Baltimore, 
based on a survey of the problems of de- 

the Maryland 
Juvenile Delin- 
queney, concludes that there is no correla- 


Towards an Understanding of 


{ iology 


linquency conducted by 
State Commission on 


tion between the delinquency rate and 
poverty, nor between the industrialization 
of a neighborhood and its delinquency 
rate, nor any significant correlation be- 
tween high delinquency and ethnic groups. 
llowever there is a definite correlation, 
his study shows, between delinquency and 
the family’s concept of values and direct 


personal motivation. 


Failure To Bridge Gap 


It seems logical to ask whether the in- 
fluence of the American home has not lost 
vround partly because of the failure of our 
yomen to bridge the gap between their 
from drudgery the greater 
opportunities now afforded for social guid- 
ance and intellectual stimulation of youth. 


lease and 


The women’s rights campaigns pro- 
duced some undesirable side effects. Free- 
ing women from the civil disabilities in- 


herited from the English common law, 
granting their enfranchisement by the 


Woman-Suffrage Act of 1920, and opening 
up equal educational opportunities for 
women comprise one of the proudest chap- 
ters in the history of democracy, and prog- 
ress continues today in the promotion of 
women’s professional status and equal pay 


for equal services and abilities. But in 
obtaining their objectives, the rights cam- 


paigns have perhaps accustomed the 
American woman to thinking too much 
in terms of gaining privileges for hers lf. 
Moreover her participation in affairs out- 
side the home has been emphasized as 
the ideal toward which she should strive 


at the expense of her aspirations to- 
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ward more intelligent guidance of hei 
children. 

The women’s revolution in this country 
will not have been brought to a successful 
culmination until mothers have restored a 
balance between their interests outside the 
environment fa- 
vorable to instilling in their children a 
desire for education and a sense of pur- 


home and creating an 


pose. In no area can the American woman 
be of greater service than in stimulating in 
the oncoming generation interest in mat- 
ters of more solid content than those that 
claim the attention of many of the present 
generation, whose world is characterized 
too often merely by comfortable homes 
and ample and we ll-equipped play areas, 
not to mention those less desirable favor- 
ites, television, movies, juke boxes, and 
hot rods. 

Our culture should give more considera 
tion to the needs of women, should en- 
deavor to improve some of the present 
attitudes toward home responsibilities. 
Our educational system can help a trend 
in this direction by giving more guidance 
to women in anticipating the relationship 
of segments of their lives to the total span 
It can help them to see larger scope and 
greater significance in their tasks by lay- 
ing emphasis upon the relationship of 
homemaking and 


interests and world movements. It could 


child-rearing to civic 
help to point the way to an appreciation 
of the i 
aspects of the child-rearing process 


+ 


more constructive and creative 


Creative Child-Rearing 


It is probably with the care of the very 
young — a period of relatively short dura- 
that 
many women often unknowingly begin to 


tion with present life expectancy 


lose their zest and their grip on their own 
intellectual development. 
They become blinded by dull routine to 


and spiritual 
the true meaning of their task and confuse 
the mechanics of the job with its real and 
long-range objectives. 

A young taught 
that the humdrum procedure of attending 


woman needs to be 
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to the physical needs of the family is not 
greatly different from the humdrum of a 
job ora profession; that the daily chores 
of motherhood are only a framework for 
performing the central and fascinating 
assignment of opening the mind of a 
potentially useful citizen. She needs to 
understand the relationship of the child’s 
development to her own. Work well per- 
formed in encouraging a child’s interests 
and aptitudes is pregnant with countless 
suggestions for the mother’s own mental 
and spiritual growth. A mother’s occupa- 
tion is a school with a wealth of courses in 
its catalogue, courses which can train her 
emotionally and intellectually to take a 
larger place in the community when the 
“empty nest” period arrives. 


New Vision Needed 


Our education of women has laid insufh- 
clent emphasis upon the relationship of 
homemaking civic 
the 


presence of today’s overwhelming social, 


and child-rearing to 


interests and world movements. In 
economic, and political issues, it is easily 
understandable why the American home- 
maker may view her role as particularly 
obscure. 

Here again we need to encourage vision. 
As the child matures, the socialization of 
the home must become the ultimate goal, 
both socialization within the family circle 
and the establishment of healthy relation- 
ships between the family and the world 
without. Interest in and intelligent discus- 
sion of social issues is of the utmost im- 
The 


child must grow in an atmosphere stress- 


portance in the maturing process. 
ing civie responsibility and participation. 
The relating of the home to civic interests 
and needs will also aid the mother in de- 
veloping a broad and long-range view of 
her own life objectives. 

Negative approaches to child-rearing 
should be superseded by approaches of a 
constructive and creative character. Some 
students emerging from courses in educa- 
children 


tional psychology tend to see 


only as bundles of problems, even poten- 


tial abnormalities. Familiar to everyone's 
ears are such terms as tll-ad justed, frustra 
tion, tension, infe riority com ple r, emotional 
block, insecurity. Fear that a child may bi 
suffering from one, or a number, of these 
conditions has dulled the joy and stunted 
the fruitfulness of many a mother-child 
relationship. More attention should be 
paid to positive goals. The morale of 
women may be lifted by appeal to the 
creative urge within them. 

Of course, much progress has been made 
toward appreciation of the scope and 
significance of the child-rearing challenge. 
In recent years, as we all know, the educa- 
tion of wormen has been a topie command- 
ing consideration by the administrations 
of several of our universities. Other studies 
of the effectiveness of women’s contribu- 
tions to our culture were initiated in 1954 
by the United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women and in 1953 by the Com 
Women, 
under the auspices of the American Coun 
cil on Education. 


mission on the Edueation of 


The Council's statement of purpose in- 
dicates its special interest in educating for 
a balanced and purposeful outlook. It 
proposed to inquire What education ts 
offering relevant to the needs of women in 
developing them as effective individuals, 
as members of a family, 
ployed workers, and as participants 
civic life. It also aimed, in all these areas, 


as gainfully en 


to give special attention to spiritual and 
moral values and to the constructive us 
of leisure time. 


Preservation of Our Culture 


The task of the mother, intelligt ntly and 
imaginatively performed, is fundamental 
to the preservation of our culture. Th 
late Alfred North Whitehead thought 

the educational 
three 


process as divided 


stages: Romance, precision, and 


generalization. 


Education must essentially be a setting 
in order of a ferment already stirru 
the mind; you cannot educate mind 


vacuo {he wrote}. In our conception « 
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education we tend to confine it to the 
second stage of the cv" le; namely, to the 
stage of precision. But we cannot so limit 
our task without misconceiving the whole 
It is evident that the stage 


of precision is barren without a previous 


proble mh. 
stage of romance.* 


The creation of this “stage of romance,” 
dominated by wonder, means a call to the 
child’s inner nature, to the priceless po- 
Who is chiefly re- 
sponsible for giving this direction to his 
development? Whitehead points out that 


the most important contribution is made 


tentials within him. 


by the mother, before the child reaches 
the age of twelve, so that when the teacher 
sends the child to the telescope to look at 
the stars he feels he has been given “ac- 
cess to the glory of the heavens.” 

Every mother should have an oppor- 
tunity to see the painting by Millais en- 
titled ““The Boyhood of Raleigh.”’ A copy 
is prominently displayed in the Holmes 
Phillips Andover Academy. 
young Walter Raleigh 


and another youth seem to listen spell- 


Library at 


Seated on a quay, 


bound to a tale of adventure and discovery 
being told by an old sailor, whose out- 
stretched arm points across the sea to the 
new world. The picture symbolizes the 
stage of romance in the education of the 
child and has rich meaning for the heart 
of every mother’s business, the arousing 
of the child’s curiosity and wonder prior 


*The Aims of Education, The 


Company, 1929. By permiss 


Macmillan 


FLASH FROM THE PRESIDENT! 
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to his entrance on the stage of precision 
in the learning process. 
The oppor- 


tunity to offer guidance in this period of 


home which neglects its 
the child’s development is not only failing 
to meet an exciting challenge, but neglect- 


the 


ing its duty to cause of American 
education, to our culture, and to the 


maintenance of our security : 
of national 


In these days 
testing, we are too prone to 


skillful 


diplomacy. We must also take a longer 


stress only military defense and 
view. It is possible for a nation to win 
militarily, yet to suffer a cultural defeat. 
We must turn our minds to the imperative 
task of preserving and enriching our cul- 
ture, an area where the American woman 


can make a vital contribution. 


1 Most Enviable Right 


The American homemaker often fails to 


perceive a most challenging fact, the re 


ognition of which could banish her fre- 
quently experienced sense of monotony 
and futility. In acquiring greater leisure, 
she has been granted a most enviable 
right, an opportunity to play a fundamen- 
tal role in the building of a more harmo- 
nious society. She needs to see bevond het 
own doorstep and realize that it requires 
all the intellectual and spiritual insight she 
can acquire lo make of her home a stimu- 
lating environment for the select purpose 
of producing citizens of sturdy mind and 
From the 


emerge which will contribute 


forces can 


to the build- 


character. home, 


ing of constructive freedom. 


AN OFFER FOR OUR HEADQUARTERS PROPERTY THAT WILL YIELD THE ASSO- 


CIATION A HALF MILLION DOLLARS WHEN WE MOVE INTO THE EDUCATIONAL 


CENTER, IN 
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BY EARL J. McGRATH 


A Balanced 
Educational Policy 


PART II 


rom the days of Aristotle, thoughtful 
? persons have recognized that any edu- 
cational system at once reflects and deter- 
mines the character of the society of which 
it is a part. Sparta’s education was based 
on a totalitarian government with abso- 
lute control of education and with military 
discipline dominating educational policies 
and practices. Education in Athens, on the 
contrary, emphasized the cultivation of 
the free citizen supported, to be sure, by a 
slave economy). Intellectual activity was 
prized for its own sake and the creative 
intellectual 
\thenian 
public encomium. 

The fruits of these two syste ns of edu- 


and artistic preductions of 


citizens were rewarded with 


cation are too well known to eed enu- 
meration. Sparta left little of cultural 
worth, while the imaginative creations of 
the Athenian mind continue to undergird 
our free social institutions and animate 
our most profound discussion of the issues 
of contemporary life. 

It is no less true in the United States, 


or in Russia, for that matter, than i an- 


. , 
For Part I of this GiSCUSSION, Set 


Jan uary wsue, 


page § 5, 


cient Greece that the complexion of so- 
ciety is determined by the character and 
quality of its educational system. Consid- 
eration of our own educational plans, pro- 
posals, and practices should, therefore, 
proceed upon the generally accepted prin- 
ciple that the free and full development of 
the varied abilities of all is essential the 
sine qua non of a healthy and growing 
democratic 


society. The implications of 


the acceptance of this view are far- 
reaching. 

Any policy which would identify early, 
by one administrative device or another, 
all those capable of advanced instruction 
in mathematics and science and cause 
these students to specialize prematurely 
in these fields would be unwise. Without 
broad experience with the other intellec- 
tual disciplines — such as literature, psy- 
chology, the fine arts, or such vocational 
fields as agriculture or business the stu- 
dent would be in no position to discover 
his own real interests, or his chosen future 
occupation. 

The individual and society will profit 
most when each child, 


aptitudes and inclinations he may exhibit, 


whatever sper ial 


is given a broad range of experiences in a 
wide variety of disciplines. Special instruc- 
tion, guidance policies, scholarship assist- 
curricular 


ance, building 


15] 


organization, 
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policies, and any other features of educa- 
tion which disturb this natural flowering 
of individual abilities and taste will not 
in the long run be in the individual or 
public interest. 

Educational policy, public or private, 
at local, state, and Federal levels, should 
not favor the advancement of one subject, 
certain courses of study, or specific cur- 
riculum over others unless it can be shown 
that 
national emergency, in need of large num- 
bers of and intellectual 
activities or occupations which they would 


the nation is, as in times of grave 


men women in 
not choose of their own will. Some present 
activities and policies of both publicly and 
privately supported educational institu- 
tions appear to be at variance with this 
conception. 


Public Law 864 


The recently enacted Public Law 864 will 
be of great benefit to many individuals 
a whole. It will accel- 


erate the entrance of students into the 


and the nation as 


sciences, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages and improve instruction in these 
fields. By example and stimulation, it will 
doubtless increase support of education 
generally. And it must be said of the 
public-spirited men and women without 
unselfish efforts this much 
not have been accomplished in 
these critical days that in shaping this 
legislation they had to be guided by the 
current temper of the public mind. 

As rapidly as possible, however, the dis- 


whose even 


would 


balance which this legislation will create 
in curriculum, teaching methods, instruc- 
tional facilities, the 
teaching positions in 


attractiveness of 
fields, the 
prominence of certain subjects in the pub- 


some 


lic mind, and the flow from educational 
institutions of highly trained personnel 
should be corrected by supplemental legis- 
lation supplying comparable support for 
other fields of education which in the long 
run are no less valuable. 

The activities and policies of local pub- 
lic and private educational agencies ought 
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to be examined from this same point of 
view, because the same basic philosophy 
is influencing local school boards, state 
departments of education, teachers’ asso- 
ciations, voluntary associations of parents 
interested in education, and the facilities, 
administrative and 
publicly and privately supported celleges 
and universities. 


officers, trustees of 


Impoverishment of Culture 


the bal- 
ance in offerings and in opportunities for 
students of varied abilities and tastes to 
enter congenial fields of study is of pecu- 
liar significance. There are now shortages 
of personnel in almost every line of work 


In the colleges and universities, 


requiring higher education. No one sug- 
gests that the sciences and related profes- 
sions should not receive their proper share 
of students of suitable ability. But the 
cultural life of the nation and, over the 
years and interna- 
tional strength will be impoverished if a 
proper proportion of youth do not enter 
the humanities and social sciences. 

These which deal with 
norms of behavior, and introduce the stu- 


ahead, its domestic 


disciplines, 


dent to the problems of social and personal 
living which have concerned men through 
the ages, and which review the solutions 
to these problems which some of the most 
fertile minds of all times have provided, 
cannot be neglected with cultural impu- 
nity. All must have basic instruction in 
these fields and those who demonstrate 
special gifts or motivation to extend their 
education in these fields must be able and 
encouraged to do so. They should not be 
discriminated against by being denied op- 
portunities provided for students in sci- 
ence and technology, nor compelled to 
enter the latter fields against their inclina- 
tions in order to get financial advantages 
not available to them in their preferred 
fields. 

We all live in the hope that someday, 
even though it may be many years hence, 
American citizens and Russian as well will 
not have to spend a large part of their 
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treasure, energy, and time deve loping 
schemes and instruments of war. 

The present Russian government has 
given these activities top priorities. The 
free world is forced to follow suit. Ilow- 
ever it is doubtful whether we must yet, if 
ever, embrace arbitrary and coercive clas- 
sification of students, government control 
of educational poli ies, narrowing of cur- 
riculum, and assignment of occupations. 
We can best preserve our freedom by con- 
tinuing policies and practices which place 
a premium on individual initiative, per- 
and self- 
determination of occupation within the 


free 


sonal choice of a course of study : 


limits of natural endowment and a 


market for talent and skill. 


Humanistic Abilities 
The nation needs more scientists (not, 
however, so many as some think) and 


every effort should be made through cus- 
tomary devices to provide full opportunity 
for those and 
mathematical ability and interest. If nec- 
the Federal should 


use its influence and taxing power to pro- 


endowed with = scientific 


essary, Government 
vide adequate educational programs in 
these fields. 
and women accomplished in the human- 
istic fields, and 
Phe nation needs professional per- 
health fields, work, 
teaching, the fine arts, and government. 
All these and many 


highly traived men and women the nation 


The nation also needs men 


si ial scientists, CCOTLO- 
musts 
sonnel in the social 
more varieties of 
needs as much as it needs scientists and 
engineers. Our pubi.* policies and our pri- 
vate judgments must te based upon the 
that the 


vealed in literature, philosophy 


recognition ancient wisdom re- 
, and reli- 
sion; the findings of the social sciences on 
the relations between man and man, be- 
tween group and group, between nation 
and nation, may be just as important to 
the preservation of our culture and indeed 
our very lives as the most recent discovers 
about the structure of matter, or the phys- 
ical characteristics of the other side of the 
moon. 





A BALANCED EDL‘ 


ATIONAL POLICY 


No event of dramatizes 
this fact than the 
award of the Nobel Prize for Literature t 
the author of Doctor Zhirago. This novel, 
written by a man who has lived most of his 


recent times 


more Cony iIncingly 


adult life under a totalitarian government, 
with its built-in 
thought activities of 
presses views about human life and the 


restrictions on the 
and citizens, ex- 
nature and destiny of man, about govern- 
ment and culture, about freedom and re- 
straint, about the ends and purposes of 
human existence, which no closed societ 
can tolerate. 

These views raise questions as old as 
man, questions which are pre sumed by the 
totalitarians to have been accurately and 
permanently answered in the dogmas of 


The of sucl 


questions, to say nothing of express 


(Communism. mere 


raising 
alternative answers to those supplied 
the infallible Communist 
theory, is mortally dangerous to tl 
tablished order 

It is not surprising that the awar 
of the Nobel Prize in Literature to ; 
sian and the 
the intellectual leaders of the 
free world has been followed by a denun- 


catechism of 


warm endorsement of this 


action by 


ciation in the Russian press no less violent 
than the landing of 


statements about the y 
our troops in Lebanon. The rigid suppres 


sion of Pasternak’s book in Con 


countries and the frenetic atte mpts to ce 


inunist 


preciate it at home and abroad give el 
quent testimony to the value pl ict d upo! 
and 


j 
seen in great works of 


the danger 
literature and philosophy even by tl 
leaders of a closed and materialistic SVs 


tem. 


Nurturing the Free Spirit 


Pasternak and his kind throughout 
world will do much to keep alive and nur 
ture the spirit of free human beings who, 
as they have in days past, wil 
fellow throwing off the 
political and social serfdom. 


nen nm 


eradicate tyrannies over the minds and 


the spirits of men not by the titanic force 
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of atomic energy and the other fruits of 
science and technology, but by the irre- 
sistible impact of the expressions of free 
men determined to live in freedom. 

No system of education, however com- 
plete; no scientific establishment, however 
enterprising; no natural resources, how- 
ever rich; no military organization, how- 
ever aggressive, nor any combination of 
these tangible evidences of national supe- 
riority will in the long run prevail over the 
Pasternaks of the world, those whose in- 
tellectual and spiritual powers, through 
literary efforts, are dedicated to the search 
for truth and the freedom of the human 
spirit. 

Already there are evidences, especially 
among the peoples of the uncommitted 
nations, that they are tired of human con- 
flict. 
counterclaims of the dominant nations re- 
garding the scientific and technological ad- 
vances which give them a leg up in their 


ability to impose their ideas and their cul- 


They are weary of the claims and 


ture on less favored peoples. 
These uncommitted 
world leadership founded on a recognition 


nations crave a 
of those common human values the dom- 
inance of which would bring understand- 


ing, peace, and co-operative effort among 


all men whose peculiar colors, creeds, and 
castes are only the shallow coverings of a 
deep common humanity. We will win their 
support for our way of life and for the edu- 
cational system which shapes it by placing 
moral and spiritual values and a concern 
for the general welfare of mankind above 
material success and an international po- 
sition based on physical power. 


Potential of Limitless Energy 


We will make ourselves capable and 
worthy of this leadership by cultivating 
in our educational system generously edu- 
cated men and women, who not only un- 
derstand the physical characteristics of 
the universe in which we live, but who 
the limitless 
energy now available can be put to use in 
the improvement of the lot of all mankind. 
\ balanced set of objectives should be the 
end of American education in this critical 
period in the history of the nation. Be it 
said to the credit of many scientists and 


have the vision to see how 


technologists that they share these views 
regarding our national policies and_ the 
educational policies and practices which 
can give meaning and substance to our 
efforts toward these ends. 


STOP PRESS!!! Just as we 
ng the Jo 

bed, a front-end 
at the site 

mal Center and began to 

cut through the 


were putt RNAL to 

loader ar 
of our Edu 
frozen ground 
as though it were butter! Here 
Royce F. Ward, President of 
the Hi. geman Harris construc- 
tion company (center) and John 


Manthos, 
explain the 


operating engineer, 

intricacies of its 
Dean Flora Rawls, 
Chairman of the \ Al W Build- 


ing Fund Committee. 


working to 


Have you 
bought your Shares in the Fu- 
ture yet? Paid-up branches will 
be listed at 


vuled your br 


convention, pro- 
unch Buildin J Fund 


report at 


Headyuarters by June 1. 
/ gy 


chairman files her 





The AAUW Mental Health Program 


To Develop An Attitude 


... not to establish a movement 


BY EDITH H. SHERRARD 


FFE ORIGINAI AAUW’s 

Mental Health Program and its steady 
holding power among our branches over 
the years make it outstanding. In each of 
the past five years, more than four hun- 
dred branches have reported useful, im- 


response to 


aginative, and sometimes pioneering work 
in this field. We often wondered 
“Why has this program held the interest 
of AAUW members so well? What in it has 


tapped so continuously the energy, initia- 


have 


tive, and concern of busy women?”’ Read- 
ing branch reports, one finds three under- 
lying principles that seem to have in- 
spired study and action: 

First, the proble m is important. No age 
group is immune; no social or economic 
class escapes. Within the past decade the 
importance of this problem has been dra- 
matically underlined in the public press. 
During the war, we read a great deal about 
draft board rejections for psychiatric rea- 
sons, and as soon as the war was over we 
read the inade- 
quacy of state hospitsls where conditions 


harrowing tales about 
had been aggravated by the suspension of 
construction. 

Second, we soon found there was a con- 


tribution we could make to mental health. 


There was, and there still is, a huge job of 
public education to be carried out. Atti- 
tudes toward the mentally ill are chang- 
ing, but the change can be speeded up. 
Techniques for treatments are develop- 
ing, but their success requires public un- 
derstanding and support. Here we found 
our theme: “To develop an attitude . . 

not to establish a movement.” It is natu- 
ral for AAUW members to want to par- 
ticipate in this growth of awareness. All 
their conditions them to 
value facts above prejudices and under- 


past training 
standing above indifference. 

Third, and perhaps most important, the 
Mental Health Program is self-developing. 
It follows a clear line from study and dis- 
cussion to community action and to per- 
sonal service. In many reports, we may 
see the branch moving in a steady, pur- 
poseful way through each stage of de- 
velopment. 

It follows that any brief account of 
branch activities cannot do justice to the 
many continuing programs and projects 
in mental health. The typical AAUW 
success story does not conclude “Look 
but rather “This, 
then, we might do next.” 


So in these pages we take this as our 


how good we are!”’ 


cue and, selecting only half a dozen proj- 
ects, we will try to illustrate these con- 
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clusions which we have reached by read- 
hundreds of 


over the vears. 


ng mans branch 


reports 
Stockton, California, reports: 
One of thre express purposes of this year’s 
study was to develop in depth the pre- 
vious vear’s follow-up on the Governor's 
( onfe renee on Mental Health. It didn't 
work out exactly that wav. We became an 
action group instead 
In a time of high feel ng over choice of the 
to direct community health serv- 
ices, an AAUW committee he Iped to keep 


the hnes of communication open among 


agency 


opposing groups. The committee invited 
professional agency personnel and lay men 
with official responsibility to meet with 
its mental health study group and _ par- 


The public 


executive director of 


ticipate in its discussions. 
health the 
the Community Council, the chairman of 
the Mental Health Committee of the 
local Medical Association, and the clinical 
psychologist for the public schools came 
and talked (and were talked to! 

In addition to this lively 
held 


meetings which brought together a cross 


othicer, 


the 
community-wide 


series, 
committee two 
section of the area and representatives of 
opposing viewpoints. Shortly afterward, a 
established 
board on which the branch president sits 


clinic was and an advisory 


was appointed. 


Eternal Vigilance Needed 


With the clinic established, the committee 
now announces “Our continuing responsi- 
bility seems to be that of watchdog; eter- 
nal vigilance to see that the community 
needs are being met by services rendere es 
You see what we mean by this “built-in” 
development of Mental Health Programs. 

Examples of reaching out into the com- 
munity, using radio and television, are 
provided by Walla Walla, Washington 
and Waco, Texas. 

Walla Walla had prepared for its com- 
munity program by viewing the mental 
health film “Out of Darkness” and dis- 
cussing attitudes toward mental illness 
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under the leadership of a professionally 
trained member. The SEI chairman had 
attended and reported on a Seattle meet- 
ing. In March, a tape recording on mental 
health was played for twenty-five staff 
members of the Walla Waila County of- 
fice of the state Department of Public As- 
sistance and, later, for a group gathered in 
the home of the chairman. The group in- 
cluded a State Senator who is a member 
of the subcommittee on public institu- 
tions. Finally the tape was presented to a 
radio audience by the local station. 

The Waco (Texas) AAUW Branch co- 
sponsored with the local Mental Health 
Association a television showing of * Pref- 
ace to Life,”’ a film which describes basic 
patterns of child development. AAUW 
the publicity, dis- 
tributed posters so widely that requests 


members, handling 
for information came from several out-of- 
town sources. The local TV station con- 
tributed the time as a public service. 


; =e 7 : 
Neighborhood Viewing Parties 


Next discussion leaders chosen from th« 
branch membership were briefed by 
members of the Mental Health Associa- 
And, finally, the branch organized 
neighborhood viewing parties, which dis- 
cussed the film and its implications after 


tion. 


the showing. More than fifty such parties 
met. Evaluations of the program 
prepared, and, at the present time, the 
Association feels ready to extend this type 
of education throughout the state, based 
on what was learned through the Waco 


were 


experience. This program interests us be- 
cause it follows the general lines of our 
mental health film 
which proved so popular last year and the 
year before (see May 1957 and May 1958 
JOURNALS). 

The the Minnesota 
State Division to the progress of mental 
health is a study of post-hospital experi- 
ences of patients. Realizing that a sub- 
stantial percentage of mental hospital in- 
mates might be released if foster homes 
could be opened up for them, one branch 


evaluation — series, 


contribution of 





TO DEVELOP 


undertook a survey of the foster homes 
currently operating in its jurisdiction. St. 
Cloud alone among Minnesota towns and 
cities has foster home care, developed in 
connection with the Veterans’ Hospital. 
The survey outlines the standards for such 
homes and underlines the fact that such 
care is acceptable to the community and 
of great value in the rehabilitation of the 
patient. 

Armed with the results of the St. Cloud 
study, Willmar Branch members organ- 
ized a drive to inform fellow citizens of the 
need for foster homes and how it could be 
met. Duluth centered its effort around the 
problem of following up on the experience 
of released patients to discover what dif- 
ficulties they faced in employment and in 
finding their way into meaningful and ac- 
ceptable community relationships 


Maryland Pioneers 


All AAUW 


this study received careful briefing: the 


members participating in 
outlines of their projects are precise and 
complete. The study is a continuing one; 
we have mentioned only some of the high 
lights. The whole subject of the reception 
of the released patient into the commu- 
nity is still relatively unknown territory, 
but Minnesota study is helping to chart 
the way. 

A truly pioneering undertaking in men- 
tal health was planned and carried through 
by the Maryland State Division. In one 
vear, with the enthusiastic co-operation of 
fourteen of its branches, a complete and 
authoritative “Study of Mental Health 
Facilities in the State of Maryland” was 
prepared and published. The study, the 
first of its kind, has proved so useful that 
the first edition is already exhausted and a 
second run will be off the mimeograph 
rollers by the time this account is in print. 
And After 


each Cat h 


not “give-aways.” 
health facility and 
AAUW branch were supplied with a copy, 


these are 


mental 


the remainder were sold. 
Professional people have suggested that 
copies he sent to the Governor of Marv- 


AN ATTITUDE 


land and all This the 
Division chairman plans to do when the 
second edition is available. The United 
States Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare thought so well of the survey 
that it was described in one of the depart- 
ment’s publications. As a result, the chair- 


state legislators. 


man has received requests from all over 
the country — from Mental Health Asso- 
ciations, welfare departments, and private 
agencies. 

How was the project organized? A 
steering committee, composed of repre- 


of Marvland 


prepared the basic questionnaire, evalu- 


sentatives five branches, 
ated the returns, and wrote the recom- 
mendations. The branches took the ques- 
tionnaire and facility 
within their boundaries. In only a few 


cases did a branch have to work outside 


covered every 


its own county. The result, a 76-page 
document lists all the private and public 
institutions and agencies in the state with 
succinct and vital information on cost to 
patient, source of support, eligibility re- 
quirements — to name only a few of the 
items. 


A Useful Guide 


The part of the Maryland survey deal- 
with both the 
hospitals and the civic organizations in- 


ing volunteers will assist 
terested in organizing or providing such 
service. The questionnaire asked each fa- 
cility whether it accepted volunteers and, 
if sO, 


orientation 


whether or not any training 


The facilit,s 
was questioned about difficulties from or 
objections to the use of 


was provided. 
and 
finally was asked to de signate the speci il 
The data 


compiled for this one section of the report 


volunteers 
field in which they were needed. 


will be a useful guide to many groups In 
the state since they list specific volunteer 
jobs in specific agence ies, 

using the informa- 
tion gained through the survey of their 
“Town Hall” meetings 


planned, to enlist the 


Branches are now 


communities. are 


participation of 


other organizations and to win their sup- 
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the recommendations. 


There may well be legislative activity in 


port for survey 
store for the branches during the present 
session of the state legislature. 

Was it difficult? we asked. Was it time- 
consuming? Did the investigating teams 
stay with the task? No, was the answer to 
the first two questions. After the basic 
questionnaire was worked out with the 
help of AAUW 
members, Be- 
county by 


trained 
branches took 
the facilities 
fourteen 


professionally 
the 

visiting 

the 


was a relatively limited job and because 


over. 
cause 
county for state branches 
the purpose and the end were clear, mem- 
bers stayed with the survey faithfully. 

In addition, apart from the very solid 
worth of the report itself, it was a worth- 


while project to the organization. 
Branches became acquainted with each 
other through working together and the 
SEI Chairman reports there is a new 


Members 


are encouraged to further ac tivity by the 


cohesion in the State Division 


experience of a proj ct planned and com- 


pleted within a year. 
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Was it always easy to gather the infor- 


mation? There were three types of 


replies: 


1. Enthusiastic co-operation and willing- 
ness to supply all the facts. This was by far 
the most common re sponse. 


2. Hesitation to give information because 
publicity might result in more applications 


for help than the facility could handle. This 


vas true in a few cases, but the information 
vas supplied when the administrators were 
assured that the survey was primarily for 
the use of professional personnel and those 
seriously interested in the problems. 


Just once did an interviewer hare to 
{AUW membersh p card in 


admitted! 


fuer 
produce her 


order to be 


This roundup of Mental Health Pro- 
grams discloses the variety and vitality of 


this work among AAUW branches. In its 


scope of service and its diligence to dis- 
cover facts, it represents AAUW at its 
best. 





PRINTER'S PIE 


thoughts on 


\B, 


~~. 
hai 


SS 


26 forms in space 


BY BARBARA CHAPIN 


LETTER is space enclosed by a line. It 
A is also a symbol used in the visual 
communication of a sound. 

The sculptor determines his own subject 
and the proportions of the form he cre- 
ates. The designer of letters cannot origi- 
nate his subject, but like the sculptor he 
is concerned with determining proportions 
of form in relation to space. If you doubt 
the close relationship between these arts, 
notice how well the work of sculptors like 
Henry Moore and De Rivera 

But letters are the mater 
sculptor, although they used in 
sculpture, nor of the space explorer, al- 
though the 
same: Daring, imagination, discipline, and 
skill, but of those who deal in words: 
Writers and those who make words visual 
in printed form, typographers 


h h 
Scotch Caledonia 


Listen to a type designer speak. W. A 
Dwiggins was redrawing the traditional 
Scotch face (which is used in the JouRNAL) 
and from it developing Caledonia when he 
said that he “tried to keep a liveliness of 
action,” a “quality [which is] in the curves 


go with type. 
ials not of the 
may be 


essential challenges are the 


- the way thes get away from the straight 
stems with a calligraphic flick, and in the 
nervous angle:on the under side of the 
arches as descend to the w 
Has a letter ever 
form before? 

But letters do not exist 
letter ghbors 
its line, 


they 


sect d so con 


alone. Ea h 
has two ne and each word 
each hag its bordering space and 
neighboring lines. 
decide about 
and the proble m of balancing the 
type and the space 
think of lines of type 


and areas of white 
quiet, 


The typographer must 


he space bet we en the let te rs 
areas of 
them. If you 


as action, gi\ 


fiving out, 


around 


as breathing in and 

you will know why 

type you read seem restless and confused. 
Over the years, these relat 


constantly being established; then tested, 


Inany pages of 
ionships are 
questioned, re-explored, 
Today we use with great 
many of the rules and the 
themselves developed by the early 
ers. The names of these type 
kind of history of the early years of print- 
Aldus, and Bembo, and, later, 
Bodoni, and Baskerville. And 
for each ty pe design - it has outlasted its 
own time 


re jet le d, or re- 
tained. satisfac- 


tion types 


faces are a 


ing: Jenson, 
Garamond, 


» there are dozens that have 
discarded and forgot ten. 


be« Il 
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Faces Have Families 


Just as styles in clothes or houses or acting 
can be classified, so type faces move in 
families. Each family contains subtle 
variations of mood within each individual 
design. There are type faces which are 
heavy and impressive, such as Cloister 


Black and Goudy Bold; others which re- 


Cloister Black 
Goudy Bold 


sult in pages that are delicate and light, 
such as Electra and Perpetua. Some 
Electra Perpetua 


for example, Weiss — even suggest humor 

by an ease and lack of serious solidarity. 
Weiss 

Some types are play ful, others dramatic. 

Many belong to the world of advertising 


D > 
Om teste 
- 


Brush 
SYLVAN 
CARTOON LIGHT 


Brush, Cartoon Light, Leg- 
end, Sylvan, while some types, 
Barnum 


and display: 
such ius 
and Studio, carry the flavor of 


an era or activity. 
P. T. Barnum 
Studio 


A book designer sets the stage for the 
reader by knowing which of all the hun- 
dreds of ty pe faces will convey the feeling 
of the author. Then that type 
used in space, margins planned, illustra- 


must be 


tions selected, decorations used or no, pa- 
per and ink chosen, the size ce termined. 
Most designers will agree that “the only 
purpose is to express, rot the designer, 
but his author.” 

under- 
stood. Each season has its share of crude 


This principle is not always 
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and poorly “felt through” printed mat- 
ter. But there is much good design done 
today. And this can be accounted for, in 
part, by two seemingly unlikely allies. 
On one side, there are the fine printers, 
those who know and love the art of book- 
making and try to spread their enthusi- 
asm. One means they use is producing 
books mainly concerned with appearance. 
Through these gems, many small presses 
set standards and establish styles. An- 
other means they and their supporters use 
is education. Through exhibits, articles, 
and meetings, groups such as the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts have spread 
interest in and awareness of fine design 
and printing. The Institute’s annual “50 
Books” exhibit, the “Printing for Com- 
merce” trade 


stimulate 


show, and and textbook 


| 


clinics and selections the de- 


velopment of fine printing 

On the other side there is advertising, 
concerned with getting an instant re- 
using all that is 


catching, and of wide appeal. Since books Thit 


sponse by new, eve- 


so-called ““mass media” 


materials for reader inte 
and then books themselves have been given increas 
uppearance, 

‘This healthy pressure from both the idealistic at 
extremes of printing and publishing has forced the 1 
contract, so that the average level of design is now 
sader like William Morris might have dreamed px 
despair at work done in nineteenth century Englai 
dangers which attend mechanization. For make no1 
one of the earliest forms of mass produc tion. As soe 
of movable type Was In hand, it became possible 
editions of many kinds of books. Until this time, 
thought of general education, or of widespread info 

It was many years after the printers had used 
interchangeable parts was applied widely to the 
machines, household items, buildings, and apparel. 
in printing, exhibits are now held to evaluate the 
designers use the techniques of machine productior 

In the twentieth century, much of the experiment 
started with the Bauhaus, an early twentieth cent 
center (see “* What Is ‘Industrial Design’? in the ¢ 
NAL). The engineers’ “form follows function” becan 
design and has led to a new basis for judgment. Is tl 
easy to read? Does it augment psychologically the 
in it? Does it stay free of superficial elements of d 
many capital letters, ornaments, and the like)? In ke 





proach, there appeared the first sans-serif 
types, which did away with that extra 


* fillip the serif 
I know T 


TEMPO MEDIUM 


a »? & Serif A (san serif) 


‘Today printers are as excited by the 
processes and tec hnique s growing out of 
scientific experiments as painters are by 
new paints from the che mustry labs. As 
they explore, the \ face the saine need 
They must keep in mind their purpose o1 
the hew processes can become the false 


goal, 


Hand of the Artist 


As in all the arts, increases in speed and 


mechanical controls separate us further 


compe te with 
. book jackets 


care as to the 


he commercial! 
iocre middle to 
ve what a cru 
ye. Looking in 
Morris saw the 
ake, printing Is 
s the invention 
print extensive 
re had been ho 
tion sharing. 

hat the idea of 
nid assembly of 
these fields, as 


‘ess With which 


wreaking of rules 
German design 
ber 1958 Jour 
i foundation for 
wrinted material 
ssuge contained 
gn (such as too 


ing with this ap- 
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A Single Pebble 


JOHN HERSEY 


é 


rn a tese6 
Alfred A Koger Tet DMO 
A famed designer, George Salter, makes concentrated 


use of strong, symbolic lines in the center of a large 


white area to catch the essen of a Hers 5 tale 


and further from the origin. The crafts- 
man is several steps removed from the 
reader. It is small wonder perhaps that 
today’s average reader seldom is aware of 
the artist’s hand in what he reads. Many 
machines appear to have been the agents 
for bringing the material! to his eye. Even 
the designer has to see k some means of 
retaining a direct relationship to the ma- 
terials of his medium. 
designer must work in the glass factory. 


In Sweden, a 


Otherwise the design which comes from a 
drawing board has been found lacking. 
For the designer must feel his material 
in order to convey meaning through it. 
Aware of this necessity for 
with reality, the typographer 
seeks opportunities to set type by hand, 


constant 
contact 


to keep alive a sense of timing and space 
and of the character of metal type. Even 
for the consumer, who never plans to 
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design a book, a flier, or a program, a 
chance to watch type being set and 
printed, to feel the metal pieces, to think 
about how pages are arranged, how lines 
are made to come out even at both ends, 
and how pages are planned so that a 
book reads s 2,3 
to the enjoyment of all reading material 
that is well designed. 


such a chance adds 


Which brings us to our “printer's pie.” 
There is a saying in the trade that once 
you have printer’s ink on your fingers, 
you will always love type. It is true. As 
in any form of action, once you are in- 
volved, you understand more and your 
alertness to quality will grow. In setting 
type, the concentration required, the co- 
ordination between mind, eye, and hand 
are so intense and — yes — so relaxing 
that the person at the type case is usually 
engrossed and satisfied. 

But always there are problems. At 
some time in every printer’s life, one of 
the drawers in that type cabinet pulls out 
too far. From the little boxes of a type 
case hundreds of tiny metal pieces and 
all their supplementary dots, commas, and 
spaces will fall to the floor in one great 
discouraging mess. This is printer's pie. 

If you live through picking up each 
piece and restoring it to its proper place 
you are a printer! 

For as in any art, inspiration, imagina- 
tion, and dedication of purpose are es- 
sential. But they must be linked to hu- 
mility, patience, perhaps humor, and an 
understanding of the importance of de- 
tails before there 
craftsman. 


appears an effective 
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FOUR YEARS LATER 


BY MINNIE M. MILLER 


HE INTER-AMERICAN SEMINAR, Which I 
 peodaadr as the AAUW representative, 
spent the month of November in South 
America on a people-to-people basis. The 
leader, George V. Denny, Jr., President of 
International Seminars, was for many 
years Moderator of the New York Town 
Meeting of the Air and headed the Round- 
the-World Seminar in 1949, in 
AAUW’s President, Dr. Althea 
participated. 

The thirty-odd participants in 1958 
visited the capital cities of Venezuela, 
Colombia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, and 
Uruguay, as well as making two stops in 
Brazil: Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. 
Members of the seminar were officers of 


which 


Hottel, 


such national organizations as the League 
of Women Voters, the Girl Scouts, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the National Council for Negro Women, 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the American Federation of Labor, 
the National Parents and 
Teachers, the American Legion, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau, and the American 
Medical Association. I am deeply grateful 
for the opportunity afforded me to par- 
ticipate in this seminar. 

In each South American city, we held 
two meetings with our counterparts. The 
first was on economic affairs and the sec- 
ond on social and cultural matters. My 
own counterpart was usually a member of 


( ‘ongress of 


the local association of university women. 
In these discussions, carried on with the 


help of IBM translation 
equipment, the United States members 
asked the questions. We went to learn and 
learn we did! 


simultaneous 


The third meeting was open to the pub- 
lic. Here the South Americans asked the 
questions: Why our government appeared 
to favor the now-deposed dictatorships in 
Venezuela and Colombia (but 
interfere in the domestic 


we do not 
iffairs of a coun- 
try); why more North American private 
capital is not invested in South America; 


why some Ame ncans desire SC UTE gated 


schools; why Spanish is not 
high school subject in the I 
when quired in 


Amer ca 


our confe rences, we were 


required 
nited States 
English is re 
schools in South 


secondary 
In addition to 
offered d 


} 
In homes an 


nners, 
receptions, teas, Visits 1 other 
delightful social occasions. 
Since this was my third visit 
America, I found former friends in each 
country and talked with university 


to South 


women 


in all. In 1954, when I visited all the 
Latin-American countries for the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, 


Venezuela and Colombia, then both under 


dictatorships, were not abl to become 


_ part of the federation. This time, I found 


interest in both Caracas and Bogota in 
formingassociationstoafhliate with IFUW. 

The Peruvian Association has adopted 
asa project one of the 150 barriadas, or 
slum districts, Lima like 
an unsanitary and threatening belt. Six 
hundred thousand pee 


which surround 


iple have come into 
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these barriadas, mostly Indians from 
drought-stricken southern Peru, and here 
they live in adobe huts, without sidewalks, 
running water, or even schools. The uni- 
Rosa 
barriada to teach the women hygiene and 


versity women go to the Santa 


nutrition, to give them soap and other 
small gifts, and to work on getting a school. 

Chile has been affiliated with the In- 
ternational Federation only 1955, 
but the 


older and there ar 


since 
national organization is much 
branches in the chief 
cities. Women have attended the universi- 
ties in Chile for about a century, making 
this country one of the Latin-American 
pioneers in the training of professional 
women. The Argentine Association is now 
able to expand into the provine ial capitals, 
as Argentina now is free from dictatorship 
and has freedom of speech. This associa- 
tion carefully screens candidatesfor AAUW 
and IFUW fellowship and grant awards 
and has therefore had a number of success- 
ful applicants in the past few years. 


Gracious Hospitality 


As always in Latin America, uniy 
women show much hospitality to visitors 


ersity 


from other associations. As so often in the 
United States, husbands help in this. 
Herewith I express my appreciation for 
the hospitality offered me everywhere by 
the ladies and note especially the husband- 
chauffeur of the Monte- 
video. Brazil has branches in Sao Paulo 


association In 


and Rio, with corresponding members in 
many other cities. I recall the dinner 
party in Sao Paulo where I met not only 
the deans of the university faculty but 
several charming recent woman graduates, 
all of whom seemed worthy fellowship ap- 
plicants. Rio has recently redecorated its 
headquarters, where members may drop 
in after work undertaking the 
arduous journey home through the maze 
of that city’s many traffic problems. We 


before 


were proud of the Latin-American women 
at the IFUW Council meeting at Vassar 
and I was prouder still to see them at 
home! 
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Along with the beautiful country and 
the gracious hospitality, other impressions 
of South America remain. The first is that 
of population increases. Latin America’s 
population, now about 175,000,000, is in- 
creasing at the rate of 2.5 percent annually 
as compared with an increase of 1.5 per- 
cent in the United Lima had 
700,000 people ten years ago, a million 


States. 


four years ago, but now has an estimated 
million and a half. Sao Paulo, with sky- 
scrapers like those of New York, has had 
a nearly seventy percent increase in ten 
is said to have 2,300,000 
people. Food production is a serious prob- 
lem in 


years and now 
countries agriculture is 
often primitive and where farm laborers 
frequently desert the rural areas for the 
alleged better wages and greater comforts 


of urban life. 


Ww here 


Hunger for Schools 


Most South American countries have tried 
desperately in recent years to combat 
illiteracy by getting more of the children 
into school, but schools can hardly be 
opened fast enough to keep pace with the 
Like Alice Through 
the Looking Glass, they must run very 
fast to keep in the same place. Illiteracy 


rising population. 


rates vary greatly from country to coun- 
try and are relatively small in Uruguay, 
Argentina, and Chile. 

South American countries have tended 
to depend on one product for export 
copper in Chile, coffee in Colombia, and 
beef in Argentina. Thus a decline in world 
prices for the nation’s product may mean 
great difficulty in 


securing money for 


needed manufactured articles and ma- 
chinery. Most countries are now seeking 
new exports and are trying to manufacture 
more at home. But industrialization means 
expensive machinery, which must often 
be imported. 
The average 

United States in 


times that 


annual income in_ the 
1955 was about eight 
in South America. 
there are Indians in southern Peru and in 
the jungles of Brazil who live entirely 


Moreover 








SOUTH AMERICA FOUR YEARS LATER 


outside the money economy. Yet there are 
highly cultured and wealthy persons in all 
countries, even in those where poverty 
and illiteracy are most evident. However 
the percentage of the population able to 
pay for automobiles, electrical equipment, 
and travel or study abroad is much lower 
than in the United States. 

Inflation in most countries in South 
America is increasing at an extremely 
rapid rate. For example, I noted in 1954 
that “Inflation is bad in Argentina. The 
peso is 30 to 40 to the dollar whereas five 
years ago it was 4 or 5 to the dollar.” But 
the day I arrived in Buenos Aires in 1958 
the peso was seventy-seven to the dollar. 
Wages go up, to be sure, but never quite 
catch up with the spiral of inflation. We 
have problems in the United States; prob- 
lems also exist in each South American 
country. 

What does South America want? Pri- 
marily they want us to be interested in 
their countries and in their people. They 
desire not charity, but loans and private 
investment. They want to be friends and 
good neighbors on an equal footing. 

They desire our technical know-how 
and earnestly hope that the Americans 
living abroad as technicians, oil experts, 
or United States Government employees 
will be not like some of those pictured 
recently in The Ugly American, but that 
they will learn the language of the country 
they inhabit, be friends to the people who 
live there, send their children to school 
with the children of the country, and 
avoid what often seems to South Ameri- 
cans an show of wealth. 
South Americans want us to know more 


ostentatious 


about their history and geography, so 
that we will all remember that it is in 
Brazil that they speak Portuguese and 
that Paraguay and Uruguay are not two 
parts of one country, but two very differ- 
ent nations! 

What can we do as AAUW members? 
Sometimes it seems as though the prob- 
lems and South America 
were not those of one continent alone, but 
might apply equally well to almost any 


ambitions of 


country where Americans go, or which 
they learn about, and that means all of 
them. If we travel or live abroad, we must 
always remember that each United States 
citizen is a personal ambassador of his or 
her country and that the entire country 
must of necessity be judged by the Ameri- 
can people known there. If we stay at 
home, let us try to know more about other 
countries 
who live south of us and who know so 


these twenty good neighbors 


much, both true and false, about the 
United States. 

1 World in Transition 

Latin America: A World in Transi- 


tion, by Margaret Alexander Marsh, has 
just been issued by the AAUW for study 
groups. Why not try it? Other groups 
might enjoy studying Spanish or Portu- 
guese, for with three million Americans 
abroad who knows whether you may be 
next? Many Latin-Americans come to the 
United States each year to study or visit, 
some of them on coveted AAUW fellow- 
ships or grants, many others on their own. 
The women who graduate from our eligi- 
ble colleges and universities may, on re- 
turn, belong to a Latin-American associa- 
tion. What have we done to tell them 
about AAUW by inviting them to our 
meetings, or just getting to know them 
better? Be assured that our fellowships 
and grants are deeply appreciated and 
that competition for them is keen. 

I have often asked: “Did the 
Inter-American Seminar accomplish its 
purpose ?”’ We shall never know. A people- 
to-people movement can be started but it 
is never finished. Probably the greatest 


been 


good is that some thirty organizations 
representing over sixty million Americans 


South 
America and know more about the coun- 
tries the Inter-American 
Seminar fired its members withenthusiasm. 


may become more interested in 


there because 
Travel is a two-way street. We hope 
more South Americans will come to visit 
us and that this people-to-people move- 
ment may continue in both directions. 
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To All Convention Goers .. . 


Your Committee, charged 
with the duty of setting up rules and the 


hecessary committees for the orderly con- 


Convention 


duct of the convention, is making every 
effort to make 


procedures, and voting as easy and effi- 


these rules, registration 
cient as possible. 

Arrangements have been made for ad- 
fee 85.00). Detailed 


instructions will reach you with vour Cre- 


vance registration 
dentials Card through your branch. The 
advance registration forms must be mailed 
to Headquarters no later than June 1 and 
a receipt will then be mailed to you. 

Please bring your Advance Registration 
Receipt with you to Kansas City and pre- 
sent it at the Convention Registration 
Desk, which will be at the Music Hall of 
the Kansas City Municipal Auditorium. 
You will then receive your badge, tickets, 
and kit. 

All major convention meetings will be 
held in the Music Hall. 

The procedure for appointing delegates 
to a convention was explained in the 
January JOURNAL (page 103). 

Information about voting procedures 
will appear in the May JOURNAL. We hope 
that many branches will have a full quota 
of delegates and we urge all members who 
plan to attend to take advantage of ad- 
vance registration, sending in their forms 
as early as possible. 


Registration at Convention 


Registration at convention will take place 
on Sunday, June 21, from 10 a.m. to 8 P.M., 
and Monday, June 22, 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. On 
Tuesday through Friday of convention 
week, there will be registration hours prior 
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to each business session. The fee for those 
will be 86.00 
registration for one day $1.50). 


registering at convention 
Advance 
eqistration is $5.00 (see above). 

If a delegate has not received her cre- 
dentials before she leaves for convention, 
she should obtain a letter from her branch 
president stating that she is an official 
delegate of the branch. 


Vember-Visitors 


While voting delegates and alternates are 
elected by the branch, any member may 


attend the convention as a member-visi- 


tor. If you wish to attend in this capacity, 


please notify your branch president. She 


will report your name to Headquarters 


and you will receive a Credentials Card 
and detailed information about advance 


registration. A member-visitor may regis- 


ter at Convention Headquarters in Kan- 
Sas ( ity only upon thre } resentation of her 
Association Me mobe rsh » Car i. 


j 


AAUW Convention Tours 

©. Mrs. Walter L. Murphy Jr. 
405 Ward Parkway 

Kansas City 12, Mo. 


— 


Please check one or both: 
Truman Library tour, Sunday, June 21, 
2 P.M. $2.00 


City residential tour, Wednesday, June 
24, 2:45 P.M. $2.00 
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Associate Members May Attend 


An Associate Member may attend the 
convention as a member-visitor (see 
above). For advance registration, she 
should follow the procedure outlined for a 
member-visitor. If she registers at conven- 
tion, she should present a letter from her 
branch president certifying that she is a 
paid-up Associate Member of the branch. 


Convention Hotels 


Seven Kansas City hotels lie within three 
blocks or less of the Municipal Audito- 
rium, convention headquarters and loca- 
tion of all major meetings. Prices range 
from $4.50 a night up for a variety of 
accommodations. It is advisable to make 
your reservations early. The reservation 
blank on page 189 is provided for this 
purpose. 


Special Events at K.C. 


The Kansas City Branch Tour Committee 
is planning two bus trips of special intetest 
to convention visitors. The first, scheduled 
for Sunday, June 21, will include a visit to 
the Truman Library, a glimpse of the Tru- 
man home, and tea at the Reorganized 
Church of Latter Day Saints Auditorium, 
all in Independence, Missouri. The second 
tour, on Wednesday, June 24, will feature 
city and suburban residential areas, the 
city’s famed boulevard and parkway sys- 
tem, and cultural and educational centers. 
After tea at the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art (see January JOURNAL, page 
81), or at the Consumers Co-op Building 
in North Kansas City, visitors will return 
by bus to the downtown area. 

Each tour will start from the Municipal 
Auditorium, the Sunday tour at 2 p.m. and 
the Wednesday tour at 2:45 p.m. Each will 
conclude about 5:30. The all-inclusive fee 
is $2 for each tour. 

Please fill in the registration blank on 
page 166 and return it with your check. 
Make checks payable to AAUW Convention 


Tours. Make your reservation before June 
10. (A few tour tickets will be available 
just prior to the tours, depending on the 
capacity of the buses.) 


Building for the Future Night 


A colorful and moving skit by talented 
Betty Bridgman, author of the celebrated 
“Pioneers in Progress”’ chorale, a high 
peak in Boston, will be featured at a gala 
convention victory celebration, in honor 
of the Building Fund Campaign, on Mon- 
day evening, June 22. Special tribute will 
be paid to branches that have reached 
their goal, with red, white, and blue rib- 
bons to designate their representatives. 
Varicolored stars will be worn by Pio- 
neers, Builders, Donors, Benefactors, and 
Patrons. Both ribbons and stars may be 
picked up from a table near the convention 
registration area. 

A Pioneer is a contributor of fifty dol- 
lars or more; a Builder will have given a 
hundred dollars or more. Gifts of five hun- 
dred, a thousand, and five thousand dol- 
lars and over bring respective designations 
of Donor, Benefactor, and Patron. Presen- 
tation of certificates to states and branches 
that have achieved their goal will climax 
the program. 

At the fund-raising 


will be seated in a special reserved section 


event, chairmen 
and the names of paid-up branches will be 
listed on the program. To make the list- 
ing, your final reports should reach Head- 
quarters no later than June 1. 





Feats in Engineering 


Too many people look at our Explorer and 
the Sputniks as scientific 
ments.” They are not. They 
But this 
things on engines, 


“great achieve- 
are feats in en 
gineering. emphasis on practical 
generators and rockets 

hurts the effort to concentrate on the real 
business of science education, which is problem- 
oriented, experimental thinking. — Joun G. 


HarLow 
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Proposed By-law Changes 


Because of the extensive revision of tl 

By-laws at the Boston convention, the 
By-laws Committee has endeavored to 
keep the number of proposed changes to a 
There 


changes which are necessary because they 


minimum. are, however, a few 
were referred to the committee by that 
convention to be studied and presented at 


A few additional 


have been recommended by Association 


Kansas City. changes 
committees, or by the Board. 

The By-laws Committee, which sub- 
By-law re- 
visions, includes the following: Mrs. C. R. 
Davisson, Mrs. William Haupt, Mrs. 
C. A. Neeper, Mrs LeRoy Stahl, Miss 
Bertha Wellhausen, and Mrs. Arne Fisher, 


( ha rman. 


mits the following proposed 


irticle II, Sect 


The policies and program of the 


NAMI 
A ssocia- 


tion on matters of national se ope shall be 


Use ot 


binding on all branc! 


aivisions 


ies and stat 
and no branch or state division shall use 
Association to oppose 


such policies or program. The bra 


the name of the 
and state divisions may use 
channels to initiate or change policies and 
they tak: 
action in the name of the Asso« 


any national matter on which the 


program, but shall no other 


fh on 


Asso 


1atio 


ciation has no pol cy. 


Insert the words “in 


after “all” in line 4. 


Proposed Chang Ss 


dividual members” 


Insert after “‘no” in lime 5 the word 
**member.”” 
The whole sentence will then read: 


* The policies and program of the Associa- 
tion on matters of national scope shall be 
binding on all indit dual member %, bran hes 
and state divisions and no member, branch 
the name of the 
\ssociation to Oppose suc h poli les Or pro- 


or state division shall use 


vrain. 


Article IIT, Section 3a: The 


for members of branches and 


annual dues 
Thit mbers- 
at-large shall be $4.50, which shall includ 
a subscription to the Journal. The annual 


i } 


dues for members shall be 


$25.00, 


corporate 
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ASSOCIATION O| 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Proposed 
and insert 

The sentence will then read: “The an- 
nual dues for corporate members shall be 
SOU UU, 


Change: Strike out “825.00” 


*$50.00" in line 6. 


This is in line with the increase in dues 
for members of the Association which was 
adopted at the Boston convention in 1957. 


Article IIT, Section 


\ member 


ja: RESIGNATION, 

may resign from membership 
only when im good and regular financial 
standing. A resignation shall be presented 
n writing to either the Association treas- 
urer or the branch treasurer, depending 
upon the procedure of paying dues which 
Branch treas 
urers shall report resignations, with the 
date \ssociation treasurer 
at Association headquarters, A member 
December l shall be 


liable for dues for the « urrent fis al year. 


the nie mix r has followed 


received, to the 


who resigns alter 


Proposed Change: Strike out the last sen- 
tence 
The By-laws Committee recommended 


} 


this sentence be 


that stricken 
out because a member who has not paid 


Bostor 


her dues by Decembe r l Is dropped and Is 
no longer a “member” and, therefore. 


cannot “resign.” 

The convention, however, voted to re- 
tain it with the recommendation that it be 
studied by the By-laws Committee. The 
committee still feels that the 


inaccurate and unnecessary. 


sentence 1s 


Article IIT, Sect jb: REINSTATEMENT. 
A member who has resigned in writing 
renew her 


may membership at any time 


upon payment of the dues for the current 


vear. A member who does not resign and 
whose dues remain unpaid after December 
l shall be dropped irom me mbership. She 
may be reinstated upon the payment of a 
reinstatement fee in the amount of the 
Assoc which shall be 


tion to dues for the current fiscal vear. 
Proposed Strike the title 
REINSTATEMENT and insert RENEWAL oO} 
MEMBERSHIP. Strike 


lation dues, in addi 


Changes: out 


out the second and 
Add a new subsection, ec. 


The 


third sentences. 


Loss O} two subsee 


MEMBERSHIP. 
tions will then read: 
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b. RENEWAL OF MEMBERSHIP. — A mem- 
ber who has resigned in writing may re- 
new her membership at any time upon 
payment of dues for the current fiscal year. 

c. Loss OF MEMBERSHIP. — A member 

who does not resign and whose dues re- 

main unpaid after December 1 shall be 

dropped immediately from membership. 
The Committee on Membership recom- 
mended the discontinuance of the rein- 
statement fee because it was felt that the 
reinstatement fee was not in the interest 
of good public relations, that it did not 
prevent “drop-outs,” and that it acted as 
a deterrent to such members rejoining at 
some future date. 

If this change is adopted, the title of 
Section 4 should be changed to 
* RESIGNATION, RENEWAL 
MEMBERSHIP.” 


read: 


AND LOSS OF 


Article IIT, Section 
Any 
become a life member upon payment of 
$100.00 and thereafter shall be exempt 
from the payment of Association dues. 


5: Lire MEemBeERs. — 


member or member-at-large 


may 


Proposed Change: Add the following sen- 
tence: “Any member who has paid Asso- 
ciation dues continuously for fifty years 
shall and shall 
thereafter be exempt from the payment of 
Association dues.”’ 


become a life member 


This change was presented at Boston 
with a forty-year requirement. The con- 
vention rejected the change as presented, 
but referred the matter to the By-laws 
Committee for study. The committee rec- 
ommends that the requirement be raised 
to fifty years. 


Article IX, Section 1: The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors shall con- 
sist of the elected officers of the Associa- 
tion. 


Proposed Change: Add “and the general 
director who shall be anex officio member 
without vote.” 

The whole will then read: 
“The Executive Committee of the Board 
of Directors shall consist of the elected 
officers of the Association and the general 


sentence 


director who shall be an ex officio member 
without vote.” 

This change was recommended by the 
Executive Committee and endorsed by 
the Board of Directors. 

The next two proposed changes are 
necessary if this change is adopted. 


Article XI, Section 2: The general direc- 
tor shall be the chief administrative officer 
of the Board and the director of the 
headquarters staff. She may make rec- 
ommendations to the Board relating to 
the program, policies, and activities of the 
Association. She shall be responsible for 
the execution of plans and police ies offi- 
cially adopted by the Association or the 
Board and for co-ordinating the various 
interests of the She shall 
recommend to the Executive Committee 


Association. 


the appointment of the associates and 
staff 
shall be the secretary of the corporation 


other members 


professional She 
and, as such, shall have custody of the 
seal. She shall execute with the president 
all legal documents of the Association, 
and affix the seal thereto, and in this ca- 
pacity shall use the title of secretary of the 
corporation. She shall attend all meetings 
of the 
officio capacity and shall be a non-voting 
ex officio member of the Board of Direc- 
tors, of the Finance Committee and of all 


Association in a non-voting ex 


other Association committees except the 
Executive Committee, the Nominating 
Committee, the By-laws Committee, and 
any special committee of the Board unless 
appointed thereto by the Board. 


Proposed Changes: Insert the words “of 
the Executive Committee” after “ Board 
of Directors” 

Strike out 


in lines 24-25. 


the words “the Executive 


Committee” after “except” in_ lines 
26-27. 
The whole sentence will then read: “She 


shall attend all meetings of the Association 
in a non-voting ex officio capacity and 
shall be a non-voting ex officio member of 
the Board of Directors, of the Executive 
Committee, of the Finance Committee and 
of all other Association committees except 
the Nominating Committee, the By-laws 
Committee, and any special committee of 
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the Board unless appointed thereto by the 
Board.” 


Article X, Section 6: 
ment Fund 


Fellowship Endow- 


Proposed Change: Strike out the word 
“Endowment” so that the title will read 
* Fellowship Fund.” 

This change is necessary because of a 
change in the wording of the deed of trust 
of the Fellowship Fund. 

If this change is adopted, corresponding 
changes should be made throughout the 
By-laws wherever the words Fellowship 
Endowment Fund” occur. 
Article X, Section 6c: Income paid to the 
Association from the Fellowship Endow- 
ment Fund shall be used exclusively for 
the purpose fellowsh 


of awarding ips to 


women scholars for advanced study. 


Strike out the 
“paid to the Association” in lines 1-2. 

The whole sentence will then read: **In- 
come from the Fellowship Fund shall be 
used exclusively for the purpose of award- 
ing fellowships to women scholars for ad- 
vanced study.” 

Since the income from the Fellowship 
Fund is paid directly to the Educational 
Foundation of the American Association 
of University Women, the wording “paid 
to the Association”’ 


Proposed Change: words 


is misleading. 


Article XIII, Section 4a: StTaTE REPRE- 


SENTATION. — Each state div shall 
have two delegates and two alternates. 
One delegate shall be the pres dent of the 
state Board of Direc- 


tors shall select the second ce legate and 


ision 


state division. The 


the alternates. In addition, the chairmen 
of Association subject matter committees 
entitled to 
be delegates but shall have no alternates. 


of each state division shall be 


The credentials of all state division dele- 
gates and alternates shall be signed by the 
general director. 
Proposed Change: Insert after “subject 
matter committees” in line 8 the follow- 
ing: “and the chairmen of the committees 
on Fellowship Program, on Legislative 
Program and on Membership.” 
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The whole sentence will then read: “‘In 
addition, the chairmen 0’ ssociation sub- 
ject matter committees und the chairmen 
of the committees on Fellowship Program, 
on Legislative Program, and on Membership 
of each state division shall be entitled to 
be delegates but shall have no alternates.” 

When the Boston convention adopted 
the change which entitled the chairmen of 
“subject matter’? committees to serve as 
delegates, the chairmen of these three 
additional committees should have been 
included. 

If this change is adopted, the following 
change will be necessary: 


Article XIII, Section 4e: ALTERNATES. 

Each delegate shall be entitled to an al- 
ternate, except in the case of chairmen of 
Association subject matter committees of 
each shall have no 


state division, who 


alternates. 
Proposed Change: Strike out after “ chair- 
men” in 3 the words “Association 
subject matter.” 

The whole sentence will then read: 
“Each delegate shall be entitled to an 
alternate, except in the case of chairmen 


line 


of committees of each state division, who 
shall have no alternates.” 


Article XV, Section 2b: Vistttxc DE LE- 
GATES The number of dele 


gates which the Association is entitled to 


rents 
Visiting 


Interna- 
Women 


shall be distributed among the nine re- 


send to the conferences of the 


tional Federation of University 
gions of the Association in proportion to 
and 
their alternates shall be appointed by the 


their membership. Such delegates 


respective vice-presidents from the re- 
gions from among the members in their 
regions. Their credentials shall be signed 
by the general director. 
Proposed Change: Strike out the word 
‘“*nine” in line 6. 
This change is necessary to be consist- 
ent with the change made at Boston in 
Article IV, Section 1, the word 


“*nine”’’ was stricken out. 


where 
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Educational Foundation By-law Article X, Section 1: 
ini i ps Sic iia ‘ Ad istration. The Board of Directors 
The American Association of University “hall hive the semen ter Gis A 


Women Educational Foundation was es- ministration of finances, and the manage 


tablished after the Boston Convention. In ment, acquisition, and disposition of the 
order to define its relationship to the Asso- property and equipment of the Associa 
ciation, the Board of Directors of the tion in accordance with convention action 
Association recommends the adoption of and the By-laws. The Board of Directors 
the following Amendments to the Asso- is authorized to make rules and necessary 


ciation By-laws: arrangements to this end. It shall g 
" approval to all investments and all dis 
bursements of funds, and establish pri 


Article VIII, Sect ve cedures for disbursements under limite: 


Powers a I Duties In accordance with the and prop ' delegation of authority It 
{Dinsink Bir Beers: weed comeeiiion wile. shall include the annual reports of tle 
« Board of Directors shall have the gen- treasurer and auditor in its annual report. 
eral power to administer the affairs of thi 
\ssociation and carry out its program and Prenssed Chone 
policies, and shall act for the Association 
between conventions. The Board may Insert before the last sentence the follow- 
=o govern its proceedings ing: | 
; so “It shall have power to allocate funds to 
Proposed Chana the American (ssocial ity 
, Women Educational Foundation, and to 


ld the words * promote the developmer { authorize the endorsement of notes, loan 
of the American Association of Universit, money to, and guarantee the performance 
Women Educational Foundation.” of contracts of that F* tion.” 





A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


Information on Association policy, Board action, Program and other matters related to AAUW 
and the like—DR. HELEN D. BRAGDON subject-matter fields —': t t 















MEMBERSHIP: 


Fellowships or international grants applications, 
(1) individual eligibility, cana membership awards, and administration—D2. RL 


policies, and organization —NMRS. RUTH B. BARNE Ti 

(2) status of individual member, records of indi- 

vidual membership or corporate membership, Journal Editor, publications, public relations — 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of MISS ELIZABETH PHINNEY; Publicity —M MARY 


address, resignations and transfers, changes in B. BOYETTE 
officers and chairmen—MISS MARION LC E 


Orders for publications —SECRETARY FOR PUBLI- Dues, subscription te en and Got, tax or 
CATIONS legal questions —MISS 


SR J 


Editorial 





VATO'’s Tenth Anniversary 


In looking back over NATO’s first decade, 
which will be concluded April 4, one finds 
both a record of outstanding achievement 
and a series of still unresolved proble ms 
Che major item on the credit side, of 
is the fact that the 


absorbed no new 


€( ommunists 
Eu- 


Tre aty Was 


course, 
have territories in 
rope since the North Atlantic 
signed. The line in Western Europe has 
been held, as the NATO allies have pro- 
gressed from treaty to mili- 


tary forces in being plus an impressive net- 


commitment 


work of intrastructure. 
Paralleling this development has been a 
tally important increase in the willing- 
ness of the member nations to consult be- 
fore making irrevocable policy decisions, 
though the development of political con- 


sultation has not been without moments 
of retrogression and has been more thor- 
oughgoing in respect to European (and, 


Middle Eastern 


than in regard to Asia 


more recently, problems 


There is still no commitment to abice 
NATO consensus Nevertheless the 


: : 
progress made in this direction has been 


by a 


very great. 

On the debit side are the facts that 
NATO has never attained the forces goals 
that the Supreme Commander in Europe 
considers essential, that developments in 
the Middle East during th past three 
vears have outflanked NATO to some ex- 
tent, that disputes among NATO powers 
have its effective- 


threatened to lmpal 
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ness, and that NATO has not only failed 
to find a wholly satisfactory economi 
rple for itself but is likely to suffer from 


the inability of the powers concerned te 


work out a reasonably happy relationship 
Common Market 
tutions of “The Six” 
NATO members. 
NATO has also been affected by a pecu 


liar sort of growing pain as some of the 


between the new insti- 


and the remaining 


continental members have gained in polit- 
ical and economic power and have come 
to challenge the role of the United States 
and Britain in NATO policy -making. 

In its second decade, NATO will con- 
tinue to be confronted with major prob- 
The Berlin has 


renewed urgency to the 


lems Russian stand on 


given German 
problem. Growing Russian influence in 
Iraq and perhaps elsewhere in the Middl 
East is of nec SsIts of concern. The ¢ 

prus and Algerian questions remain im- 
pediments to the smooth functioning of 
NATO must continue to be 
And 


between the Six 


the alhanee : 


strengthened militarily. somehow 


economic hostilities 


and the remainder of the allies must be 
avoided. 

These problems are not necessarily insol- 
uble, but their solution calls for construe- 
tive imagination as well as determination 
and, above all, for the continued realiza- 
tion that “In union there is strength.” 


— M. Marcarer Bau 





Tentative Legislative Program, 1959-61 


As it will be presented at the June 1959 convention 


The items that follow are statements of principles for action on national legislation. Implicit 


in each of these items is support for governmental agencies administering programs coming unde! 


the items, such support to cover adequate appropriations, encouragement of effective adminis 


tration, and provision for citizen participation. The first two items do not fall precisely into an) 
one subject matter area 


CLRRENT ISSUES 


l. Protection against infringement of the rights guaranteed to individuals by the 
Federal Constitution 


Support for suffrage and home rule for the District of Columbia 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


3. Support of measures to. promote effective public education through adequate ap- 
propriations, under conditions safeguarding state control: 
a. For a balanced program in tax-supported elementary and secondary schools 
b. For advancing the teaching profession 
ce. For school buildings and equipment 


d. For a sound program in education for children under six 
!. Support of measures to promote the development of library services 


>. Support of appropriations for the Federal Office of Education, in order that it may 
perform its duly authorized functions of collecting and disseminating informa- 


tion, administering Federal laws, conducting research, and providing services 


6. Support of tax deductions for professional activities of teachers comparable to 
those open to other professional people 


HIGHER EDLCATION 


7. Support of measures in education beyond the high school which would ensure a 
balanced educational program of quality, an increase in the supply of qualified 
faculty members, a reduction of financial barriers to higher education for qualified 
students, and financial assistance to regionally accredited institutions for the 
improvement and expansion of facilities 


MASS MEDIA 


8. Support of legislative measures to advance the educational use of radio, television, 
films, and other mass media 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


9, Support of measures for effective participation in and operation of the United 
Nations and its afliliated agencies 


Support of a constructive foreign policy implemented under existing constitu- 
tional provisions and designed to develop conditions favorable to democracy, 
ecenomic well-being, security, and peace throughout the world by working for 
such objectives as: 
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Liberalizing international trade 


Eypanding programs for sound technical assistance and economic development 


Co-operating with other countries in the further development and use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes 

Developing international understanding through dissemination of informa- 
tion, exchange of students, teachers, and other professional groups, and a broad 
reciprocal cultural relations program 

Providing for international agreement to restrict the exploration and use of 
outer space to peaceful purposes 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


l » 


Sit 


i. 


Support of measures to promote full participation of women in social, economic, 
and political life; and to eliminate and to prevent discrimination on the basis of 
se. or marital status 


Support of measures for equal pay for equal work 


CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITIES 


IAL AND ECONOMIC ISSUES 


Support of measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve ad- 
ministrative integrity of the housing program: 


a. Reduction of high housing costs through research, low-cost financing, and 
elimination of monopolistic practices; encouragement of low-cost housing by 
private industry 


b. Provision for public housing for low-income families for which private industry 
is unable to provide 


Support of national urban renewal programs and city planning for the preven- 
tion of blight, for the rehabilitation of deteriorated neighborhoods, and slum 
clearance 
Support of measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve ad- 
ministrative integrity of the Social Security Program: 
a. Old-age, survivors, and unemployment insurance 
b. Financial aid to the states to provide public assistance for the needy 
Support of measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve ad- 
ministrative integrity of existing programs, under conditions safeguarding state 
control, for: (a) maternal and child health: (b) public health, including the Fed- 
eral agencies for the prevention of the illegal sale of narcotics; (c) mental hygiene; 
(d) hospitals; (e) physical rehabilitation 
Support of measures to promote wage and hour protection of substandard groups 
and effective control of child labor 
Support of measures in the interest of the consumer: 
a. Standards of quality 
b. Protection against: 
(1) Injurious products 
(2) Misrepresentations 


(3) Resale price maintenance (the so-called fair trade laws) 





About the 
Legislative 


Progra m 


7 NOWLEDGE that the only item on the 
Tentative Legislative Program which 
can be referred to as new is the one in 
Higher Education led to a search through 
old Journats, Legislative Committee re- 
ports to the Board, Legislative Programs, 
and sets of explanatory notes. It was 
hoped that such a search would make pos- 
sible a dating of the appearance on the 
program of each of the items. But no such 
clear-cut dating proved possible, although 
it can be said that this or that item in 
much its present form first appeared on 
the program in a specific year. 

The process of keeping AAUW informed 
on national legislative matters has a long 
history. In 1898, a specific committee to 
study and recommend legislation in re- 
spect to education was a part of the 
AAUW structure, but it was not until 
1922 that a Committee on Legislative 
Policies for the over-all Association pro- 
gram was established. A Committee on 
Legislation created in 1925 was the prede- 
cessor to the presently constituted Legis- 
lative Program Committee, formed in 
1937 by Board and convention action. 
Records in some detail dating from the 
1925 period to the present time make it 
possible to trace the evolution of program 
items for the past thirty-five years. 

The period since 1925 has seen the 
emergence of the Social Studies (Social 
and Economic Issues), Status, and Mass 
Media Committees and the division of the 
Education Committee into Elementary 
and Secondary Education and a Commit- 
tee on Higher Education, with specific 
legislative items. 

The 1927-29 program listed six items; 


the present one has seventeen. The earlier 
program carried two major items, both of 
which had “been on the list for a number 
of years.” 

The first of these major items was sup- 
port for the creation of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education with a Secretary of 
Education as a cabinet officer. The second 
advocated United States participation in 
“the Permanent Court of International 
Justice.” 

We regret that space limitations make 
it impossible to present the missing links 
between these early programs and _to- 
day’s, but we believe you will be inter- 
ested in this evidence of continuity of 
philosophy. 


Item 1 is a derivation from a 1947-49 
General Item calling for “ protection of 
civil rights.”’ That item can be called an 
outgrowth of Social Studies and Status 
items calling for protection of civil rights 
and supporting the right of jury service 
for women. 


Item 2 first appeared on the program in 
1945-47 as “Suffrage for the District of 
Columbia” with Na- 
tional representation and some measure of 


two subheadings: 


sovereign government. The present item 
supports the franchise for residents of the 
District and Home Rule. 


Item 3, by a stretch of imagination, can 
1935-37 item that reads 
““Emergency aid, without federal control 
of programs of study, to help schools have 
a normal length of school term where such 
is needed.” By 1939, this item had become 
“federal aid for free tax-supported public 
education, including libraries.”” By 1941 
this item read: “Federal Aid to states to 
equalize opportunity for public educa- 
tion.”’ Item 1 of the 1957-59 program has 
been rewritten for purposes of clarifica- 
tion. 


be seen in a 


Item 4 is continued evidence of concern 
over the provision and maintenance of 
library services and facilities and for edu- 
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neern first stated 


gislative 
ation of the 
When 
Educa- 


1958, 


Item 5 1s directly traceable o |e 
goals existing before the er 

Legislative Policies 
Department of Health, 
Welfare 


AAl \\ tral 


( ommiuttee on 
the U.S 


} 
on, and created mm 


was 


sferred its support for a se pra 


rate department whose secretary would 
have cabinet status to support for the 
Office of Edueat on as a depart nt n 
HEW, 

Item 6 mav no longer be necessar if an 
Irite | Revenue Bureau ruling handed 
‘ wi l 1O5S i ! ates thye eed to 
egulal I oris | 1 pore col ‘ 
rrevocably established such deductions 
for teachers’ professional expenses, its in- 
lusion pre ides the necess for again 
a ling al ter tei. 


Item 7 is a rewording of the substance of 


Higher 


in the May 1958 JOURNAL. 


the new item on Education which 
was presented 
At a time whe 
ing an increasit 


tant role of hi 


would give 


n the whole country is show- 


iy AWArCTICSS of t he 
gher t} 


nis item 
authority to support measures 


Hnpor- 
edueat 1 
to aid and strengthen it and to assure a 
balance among the sciences, the humani- 
Emphasis is 


es, ale the social scrences 


' , } 
placed on quality and halance because le {- 


meet a CTIsIS 


some- 


Item 8 is a part of Item 2 in the 1957-59 
traced back through 
to Item 15 of the 1935-37 
directed 
tion pictures for children, 


program It can be 
Edueation items 
at securing better mo 
and to a 1939 
Creation of the 


Committee 1s an 


program, 
? 


tem including libraries. 
Mass Vedia 


l 
concern over the 


index of 
Impact of mass media 


upon us all. 


AAUW 


effective institutions for inter- 


Item 9 assures continuation of 
support of 
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national co-operation that dates back to 


World War I. 


Item 10 offers opportunity for survey, 


discussion, 


ind action upon basic issues of 


American fore! Objective 6d in 
the 1957-59 


1983 8D 


vn poli  « 


program hack to a 


COCS 


item on modification of the im- 


migration law concernu vy thie status of 
foreign students and teachers Unfavor- 
able poll returns and rece it modifications 
n fing rprinting and re-entry re vulations 


have led thre committees cones rned to 


recomimenad omtssion of this objective 
the tentative tlem as AAT W's « itinued 
tbat sik Gianiaitaieibtdis teeaBiininin ta sate. 


10d Wn t he new program. 


Item IT} makes possible suy 


tion benefiting women and opposition to 


sidered diserimi- 
ould be 


those respecting muni vaves, hours, 


} 
it gislat Ve 


Provisions Col 


natoryv to women. Such measures 


and working conditions: social securit 
amendments, or housing and welfare 
affes ting Th ‘ 
legislative action 


of the As- 


and maternal 


pro- 


gram provisions women 


item S traceable to 


taken in the very early history 
sociation in support of child 
welfare legislation and legislation regulat- 


ing working conditions for and 


women 


children. 


Item 12 may be traced toa 1937 39 item 
adopted two vears before creation ot the 
opposing dl 


scT mina- 
the 


Broadening 


Status Committe 
tion In government employment on 
basis of sex or marital status 
of the item accompanied revision of gov- 
ernment ¢ mploy ment practices and intro- 


duction of ‘ qual pay legislation. 


These 
five items are self-explanatory and long 
familiar to AAUW Unless the 


convention votes to drop them. they will 


Continuing Responsibilities. 


members. 
automatically be retained. The items per- 
mit support only for existing programs. 
housing the 


Support for programs for 


aging is possible under Item 1. 





THE BIENNIAL BALLOT ANALYSIS—1958 


ITEM CONTINUE ACTION T . TOTAL VOTE 


EDUCATION 

tem I (Aid 

Item IT (Radio-TV-Lib: 

Item HOT (Office of 
Education 

Item IV (Tax-Exemptior 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Item \ | n ted Nations 
Item Via Pracde 
Item VIb (Mutual 

Aci 
Item VI (Atomic Energ 
Item VId (Immigratior 
Item VIe (Cultural 


Exchange 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Item Vila (Stat 
Item VIIb (I 
Equal W 


CURRENT ISSUES 


Item VIII (D. 
Item IX (Rig 


The Biennial Ballot 


d 


b prpene ? itin llot, or pol f the total numl of AA 
hi 


, ] ] +} } ; TT. ‘ ' 
ol! men r op. . taken in U iter- went ven ates 


‘ 
? 


nate year to that in which the conventio icipation of 50 percent or 
ccurs, serve ‘ a nae for th mpila il “ enn 
on of the Tentative Legislative Progr 100 percent branch parti 
presented for vention action. Although there were 63 
The revisio f the current prograt on each item, 


ound in the ft ilive gral t ntec which no deci 


pi 
) 


! 


YT } r lay ' ? ' ' t ‘ { ‘ , releyr 
til ne preced isk pe . ‘ I ~ I ) VOL Wials if Sie 


the opinion poll. Space permits only a above are based o1 
brief table of stati alt : tered votes. The char 
Forty-four sta ne ummaries. number of branche 
In these 44 states, 6382 of ible 1282 each item. Future 
branches (0 9.2 rit art ie fourth cat rory : 


These 682 branches represent 45.7 percent lecision on an ite) 


hesset and Wash 


T) 
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This ballot was mailed directly to the 
branches instead of being presented in the 
JOURNAL for individual return, a recent 
practice which has not proved successful, 
as responses from only $.33 percent of the 
total membership were received in 1956. 
Thus this analysis is a summary of branch 
rather than of individual opinion. 

The search for background for the items 
on the 
very interesting data with which to com- 
AAUW 
members will recall, war conditions pre- 
1945. 
Therefore the spring 1945 JOURNAL Was a 
Returns on the ballot 
prior to the 1941 convention came from 


Legislative Program uncovered 


pare the present poll. As many 
convention in 


vented a biennial 


legislative issue. 


300 branches and 17 State Divisions, 
double the number replying before the 


1930 convention in Denver. By the 
and 1947 bienniums, the returns hac 





creased to over 500, coming from more 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OIF 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


than half of the branches (521 in 1945, o1 
57 percent of the total branches, and 514 
in 1947, or 54 percent of the total). 
Because this has been a mail survey, 
with little publicity, conducted through 
branch officers and tabulated by branch 
and state Legislative Chairmen, the Legis- 


takes 


these earlier records 


lative Committee great pride in 


“almost” reaching 


achieved at a time when an entire issue 
of the JouRNAL was devoted to the Legis- 
lative Program of the Association. 

A longer summary of the statistical re- 


and of 


Legislative Chairmen of the program and 


turns the evaluations made by 
of this experiment in procedures is avail- 
Legislative Program Office 
at Headquarters. 


able from the 
And a more detailed explanation of the 
Tentative Le 


} 
ballot 


gislative Program and of the 
is now in the hands of your Legis- 


lative Chairman. ALISON BEL! 


Proposed Resolutions 





\" THE Boston convention, delegates voted to have proposed Convention Resolutions 


in the hands of the branches for study 


vention year. In implementation 


and discussion d 


of this directive, 


las 


uring the spring of a con- 


members and bran he s were re- 


quested in the October JoURNAL to send their suggestions to the Resolutions Com- 


mittee by January 1 at the latest. 


The committee met at AAUW Headquarters the 
adopted the following list for consideration by 


John B. 


Committee chairman: Mrs. 


Firmin, Seattle; members: 


Maysville, Kentucky; Mrs. Benjamin Gessner, Baldwin City, 


week end of January 25 and 
the branches and at Kansas City. 
Dr. Hilda Threlkeld, 


Kansas; Dr. R. Jean 


Brownlee, Philadelphia, and Dr. Melanie Rosborough, Coral Gables, Florida. 





Education 


Universal education is basic to the preservation of our form of government and to 
the well-being of our society. Therefore the study, interpretation, and improvement 
of education will continue to be a primary concern of the American Association of 
University Women. 
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PROPOSED RESOLUTIONS 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


1. We believe that freedom to learn and 
freedom to teach are essential to the main- 
tenance of 
the 
vigilance in 


education, and 


of 


the preservation of these 


sound 
responsibility 


we 
accept constant 
freedoms. 


2. We affirm our conviction that our sy 


tem of public education is essential to the 
survival of freedom in this country. There- 
fore we resolve to intensify our support of 
the public schools. 


3. We urge the CcO-Ope ration of demo- 
cratic and 


laymen in the continuous improvement 


administrators, instructors, 


of curriculum and teaching. 
t. We the important educa- 
tional effect of libraries, films, and 


television, and we will continue to work to 


rec ognize 


radio, 


extend and to improve their use. 


5. We will continue 


' 


fully , to inte rpret 


to inform our 


and evaluate 
Higher Education 


1. We 


signed to pre duc ae 


libs ral 


a ki owl dge 


believe in education de- 
and appre- 
ciation of our cultural heritage and to free 
the individual to think independently, to 
and to act choice, 
enlightenment, and imagination. We dedi- 


ourselves to furthering college pro- 
1; 


serve soci 7; with 


cate 


grams which rest not only on an under- 


standing of facts, but also on ideals and 
theories which elicit judgment. 


ings, and to take action on the problems of 
taxation and financing of schools as they 
relate to the Federal 
fiscal systems. 

6. We believe that qualified and effective 
personnel for 
and retained only if the professional, eco- 
I ymic, and 


local, state, and 


teaching can be recruited 


im- 
proved, and we accept responsibility for 
working toward such improvements. 


working conditions are 


7. We affirm our belief in the importance 
of an independent Office of Education. 
Until this can be achieved we will con- 
tinue to support the Office of Education 
within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

8. We believe that it is important that 
state and national White House Confer- 
ences on Children and Youth be supported 
hat these conferences take into 
the 


in order 


consideration educational 


implica- 


tions involved. 


2. We recognize the personnel shortage 
facing institutions of higher learning and 


we will promote in all possible ways the 
recruitment of qualified college faculties 
and administrators. 


3. We 


difficulties 


recognize financial 


of of 


learning and we wil | support measures t« 


the increasing 


our institutions higher 


| 
help meet the problems created by high« 


costs and mounting enrollments. 


International Relations 


he 


1. We favor a positive attitude in t 
conduct of American foreign policy in or- 
der to build a world atmosphere of har- 
mony and co-operation. Through a con- 
tinued study of international affairs, we 
will assist in creating the informed public 
opinion necessary for support of a con- 


structive foreign policy. 


2. We end continued efforts to estal 
lish ld-w 

limitation of arms and will support p: 
grams to achieve this objective so long 


rse 


an effective for wor 


system 


they are consistent with national securit\ 
We also favor efforts toward an interna 
tional agreement: (1 


lo suspend testin 
of nuclear El 


the 
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weapons; (2) To restrict 
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exploration and use of outer space to 5. We encourage national and interna- 


peaceful purposes tional programs se¢ king to de velop im- 
3. We reaffirm our faith in the United proved world health. 

i si SE ee ere eee ee a ee 

Nat as a flexible and viabl eu 6. Since knowledge is indivisible and can 


for the achievement of international co : 
. grow only by a free exchange of informa- 


operation. We will continue to support 

: | 
measures t make the U1 te | N t I i | { mn and experiences, we will encourage an 
meas s to mat ! nite ations an 
its affiliated agencies more effective We increased interchange of technicians, pro- 
approve the establishment of the Organ- fess mals, scholars, and students. 


ration for Trade Cooperation. 7. We ll ay . 


Wilil ava ourselves fully of the op 


4. We endorse expans! of support for : 2 i : s 


} } } , . ) esl mut al understa ling and 

sound bilateral and multilateral programs . oe 

: ' : yperative work provided by our men 
ot economic devetopment and technica : 

iid to foster mutual ass stance in builk g bership mn the International Fede ration ol 

world of progress and peact Unive rsity Women (IFUW 

Status of Women 

he status of wome he S Stature I ( ( su g ) » thei full respons 

bilities ar capacities é held f st ct 


1. We accep isa tu i i SD S L We pledge « Ss es to encourage tull 
bilitv the effort t rel ve inequities of part pation of women in public office 
a | mre Wiices vi | i D ( il b s nd con 
Marl s [ f f | CID Ss I to s qu fic von 
yor ( é s ) ST Ss S seel or ¢ ct ipp { to such 
vhie te tsa ( W ( ofhices s r com Ss s 
CILiZze hat Pp pie cle 
} r% mizes h, } oe 7 
ivi ejertse 
Civil Defer 
wry vy ot the individual 
We pledge our continued and consist- 1. We believe that adequate civil defense 
ease ; ' q rna is a powerful forces for peace 
! pat of w ymet! é ct SOK tis necessa t the W b fand sur 
c.g al py litical iffairs CVE level val i th OTe st 1 ihe of peopl } 
( mu stat nat ind na- cast f a natural or man-n e disaster 
mal 2. To be effective this civil defense ce 
Wi accept the esponsibil \ r deve s the itelliger eSD { and con- 
i ig p ( 1 | es he 1 iximu f the \1 ( I } ist ng 
idership potentiahti I ( 1 all military defense p! it all levels of 
ita of our society rovernment 
Social and Economic Issues 
We believe that the social and « ymic problems of the United States are solved best 


by those means which are based respect for human dignity, growth, and creativit 


nd tha L cle nial of human rights dama Cs the moral fiber of our nation We therefore 


dedicate ourselves to study and action in the following areas which we view as aspects 


if ( hange in Ameri an soci at 


iso 








PROPOSED RESOLUTIONS 


1. The threat both to our internal unity 
and to our leadership among free nations 
made by the denial of 
rights to minority groups; 


constitutional 


2. The attack upon the American system 
of justice under law and the rights of an 
individual in a free society; 

3. A creative program for the aging; uti- 
lizing their abilities, assuring their proper 
care and housing, providing 


and ‘ xplori gy the 


a lequate re- 
tirement income, possi- 
bilities of a rv 


bilit 


tirement systen 
individual rather 


logical age 


4. The relation of mental health to the 
tensions inherent in our modern society 
with regard to ways in which we may 
foster conditions that contribute to better 
mental health, support measures for the 
care and treatment of the mentally ill, 
and continue to explore opportunities for 
volunteer services to psychiatric patients 
in the hospital and in the community; 

5. Measures for ensuring a dynamic equi- 
librium based on study of change and 
1 economy, with 


needs of the 


stability in the nationa 
due regard for the economic 
‘ xpanding population 


irts 


We believe 
efforts to encourag I creative 


that art is 


opportunity for reflecti 


f a cultural record 


i personal experien 


ation, and continually evaluat 


e and a cultural record and dedicate our 


work in the arts, making resources available, providing 


¢ our work in terms 


Fellowships 


We pledge ourselves to lnprove the quality of educational undertakings, to assist 


women to gain profess mai recognition, a id i 


fellowships an 


associations of univers! 


Wome n 


wotnen ire 


Universit 


United States and in other count 
embers of the 


to maintain and extend our program of 
ries whose 


International Federation of 


Vass Media 


Recognizing the influenc d power of ss media in our society today, we accept 
uur responsibi ty 

7. To study am be aw f the LUNnCLIOI a To part cipal n increasing the r et 
ing of mass media; fective use as they relate to the America 
2. To assist in improving the quality of — Asso n of University Women’s edu- 
their content: cational and cultural values 

a 
Legislative Program 
lo implement effectively the foregoing statement of principles we reaffirm our intent 


to continue study 
: ] 


as 1S appropr ite in accordance 


each of these ar 


with the convention-adopted Le 


of proposed legislation and to support or oppose legislative measures 


gislative Program in 


as of interest at the local, the state, and the national level 





} 


‘our UN ob; 
—wl li 





... from erver 





{ New Dimension to Man’s Existence 


I the Pol tical ¢ I et f the Unite sovere I vo? Shouk he me anal 
Nat s Gen il Asse bl the e¢ Was Cas certa 1 pla ets the solar SVStel he for 
reference to “astronautics’’ and “‘cos- common use, or could states stake out 
¢ space research.” And the delegate of _ their claims there: 
Pola id said If we lea n to <¢ -oOperate In Che resolu I trode | the [ nite 
cosmic space, we may also learn to live States and nineteen other countries asked 
together on earth.” for the establishment of commit 
Since earl 1957, the I I ted States has Lee which would stud the pr iblems of the 
urged a study of the disarmament aspects uses of outer space and report to the next 
of outer space, admittedly “most sensitive Assembly on how international co-operi 
ind complicated.” On July 29 of this year, tion might be worked out 
Congress, in creating an agency to direct Sir Pierson Dixon of the United King 
ir efforts in the exploration of outer dom objected to the Soviet approach \ 
space, declared that iC ties space ban het use of ote space 18 a 
should be ce Ler peacel purposes I cisat iment ques ) . “What 
the benefit f all manl | ve are discussing Vy 1s i Te iceful USes 
Both: the Soviet Union and the Unik: f cuter apace. To set up an agency to deal 
States had asked that an item on out th outer space would be to ask the inter- 
space he luded on the agenda of th national community to run before it ea 
General Assemb! The Soviet resolution valk al these uncharted routes 
came first. The U.S.S.R., « phas ig its Ambassador Shurmanr f the Nether 
vn “peace-lo g poli prop sed a lands called f humil It would be 
creeme t to } the use of outer space becon ng tor . he sak t e our 
for military purposes and linked with 1 modest place as inhabitants of a small 
he elimination of foreign military bases speck in the great vastness of the wu 
held by the United States. This drew a verse.” He thought that the pr ( ple 
juick reply from Mr. Lodge of the United the freedom of the seas d noninterfer 
States on the de fensive nature of our for- ence in the rights of others 1 mw recognized 
eign bases. Foreign bases became the sub- in international law could be adapted to 
ject of an angry debate this new environment 
When at last the floor was given to As the debate continued, Senator Ly1 
(Chile, the discussion became technical. “*] don Johnson took the United States seat 


propose,” Mr. Pinochet said dryly, “to ~ to expre ss,”’ as he said, “the essential 


ilk about oute space.” He posed some unity of the American people im the sup- 
ational port of the goals ( f the resolution ai Mr 


uestions: How far up is our 1 











UN OBSERVER 


Johnson thought there was now an oppor- 
tunity “‘to write across the vastness of 
space a proud new chapter of unity and 
. . Today outer space is free. It 
is unscarred by conflict. . . . It must re- 
main this way.” 


peace. 


The delegate of Guatemala referred, as 
did others, to the failure to reach an agree- 
ment on the peaceful use of atomic en- 
ergy. “International co-operation has been 
reached in the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency which has set a precedent for 
us,” said the delegate of Iran. Many spoke 
of the success of the International Geo- 
physical Year and the advantage of the 
fact that both the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. brought this question to the As- 
sembly. “‘The U.S.S.R. wants an agency 
and the twenty powers a committee,” said 
the delegate of Iran. He expressed earnest 
hope for a compromise. 

All were encouraged when the Soviet 
Union dropped the demand for the elimi- 
nation of United States bases. Mr. Zorin, 
Soviet Minister, 


mitted a new drait resolution which would 


Deputy Foreign sub- 
establish an eleven-nation committee to 
lay down a “charter” for the administra- 
tion of outer space. The resolution named 
the members of the committee: Four from 
the Soviet bloc, three western powers, the 
others so-called uncommitted countries. 
Sir Pierson Dixon said the revised So- 


from 


Lodge 


return 
Mr. 


thought it meant progress. But the spon- 


viet text was a “welcome 


outer space to terra firma.” 


sors of the twenty-power resolution re- 


garded the line-up of proposed members 
of the space committee with suspicion 
Dr. Koto Matsudairi of Japan cautioned 
against setting up a committee which 
would itself have “a new form of veto 
power.” The twenty powers wanted the 
committee to be composed of countries 
which had already demonstrated capabil- 
ities, or an active interest, in the peace ful 
uses of outer space and urged that it should 
be representative of the Assembly. 
Debate was adjourned for several days 
to allow Mr. Zorin and Mr. Lodge to ne- 
gotiate. But although the twenty-power 
draft was revised to include many of th 
committee members named in the Soviet 
draft, no agreement could be reached. Mr 
Zorin insisted on the list he had named. 
The draft finally 
adopted by the Political Committee and 
then by the Assembly, 
viet bloc votes against it. 
clared that the Soviet 
participate in the work of the Committe 
on the Peaceful Uses of Oute Spa e estab 
“The ri mibe r- 
ship is not on an equality basis,” he said 
Sut later Mr. Zorin told the press “Wi 
have not 
tion.” 
Following the vote, many speakers 
plored the fact that the cold war had bee: 
extended to this new field. “There are no 


“said Mr. Lodge 


twenty-power was 


with the nine So 


Mr. Zorin de 


Union would not 


lished by the resolution 


slammed the doors to negotia- 


two sides to outer space, 


Barbara D. Evans 


February 1959 


TO FELLOWSHIP CHAIRMEN AND BRANCH OFFICERS 


{mounts paid for admissions to affairs held for the 


benefit 


of the Fellow ship Fund will be exempt from the Federal] Admis 
sions Tax according to a ruling by the United States Commis 
sioner of Internal Revenue dated January 6, 1959. 


Branches planning benefits should write 


to the Fel 


hOW sh p 


Office at Headquarters for information on filing exemption forms. 








AAUW news and notes 


Vass Media Office Opened ort, ! \ ‘ umber 








. jects 
[ee a ee ! 
| {i { fi \ J \AUW . ie SseV il research 
‘ i sO ) ne’ s I I 1- 5 f ae 
under the g f Frances B ee — Ant — 
i] O be I 1) | I | 1) mac 
S \ 1) 1 ( j S 
<*t | s hee 1 i} ) 
ed L957 1958 complet 
I] s newes Pr oO Ass t¢ ~ , 
Kng | i ss Opp inities 


‘ ' 
Science Le log kn 
ne p st three ears she h S ‘ ed . 
. sull Int Onpport es | Wo en as 
esearch on ce sul el T "ECL . 
] Sr ) } oe 1)- 
De eee ae du Arch Eng U: 
. e 


.  y I e Access of Womer 
so been at to tl | ed S es 
yer he | ed S e Teach Pr 
ternat m DD o . 
4 - Ss s been prepared by Esther 7] 
ig sD s I ~ 
a. . ee S yages LS7—-S8S 
mcer, 
Earlier responsibil s le 
sis of foreign propag f he U.S 


Departt ent of Justice VSi Follow-up 


; : As of December, thirteen states had re- 
Teacher Education 
i 


plied to a reque from Alice kh. Leopold, 

‘The United States now has more than Assistant to the l ed States Secretar 
1,350,000 teachers in its element , sece- of Labor, that AAUW eall to the atten 
nda Vand private se ho Is Approximately tion of members nediatel available 
SS pe r cent of this number are |! our pub- for teaching the s ces of the loeal offices 
schools, free schools supported b of State Employment Services affiliated 


taxes levied bv states and local < with the Labor Department’s Bureau of 


munities. About twelve per cent are in) Employment Security, and the Teacher 
private and parochial schools. The supply Placement Offices operated by a number 
of teachers in the b e-named is of of states. The request ace mpanied val 
education is inadequate as it 1s In most’ uable specific data from Mrs. Leopold as 
reas of highe r education.” to whe re and how embers w lling to 
So writes Anna D. Halberg, Wash- teach, but needing further education 
ngton eS Br: neh Inemper, nm he r might obta n rhe ] essary ‘ iditional 
ntroduction to “Teacher Education in courses 
the United States and Opportunities for This contribu on the p of the 


Women in the Teaching Profession,” a U.S. Women’s Bureau 1 the Bureau of 


idv made for the IFUW. Hi epol Employment Secu s part of a follow 
covers teacher educ n in tl U.S n up program desig if I g tru 
eference to specif nst ae } the fori ‘ ed tro e stud) 
shortages, curriculum, opportunities for reported in the March 1958 Journal 


women in the profession, and Federal sup- under the title “All Our Thirty-fifths.”’ 





AAUW NEWS 


AAUW 

source of future teachers 
1 by Dr. Eleanor F. Dolan, 
Higher Education, with the 
rant from the National Sci- 
All 
Chairmen who have not yet responded to 
Mrs. Leopold's letter are urged to do so. 


The scientific sample survey of 
members as a 
was conduct 
Associate in 


support of a 


State 


ence Foundation Education 


Committee Member Wins Honor 


h is hee n he stowed 


\ well-cde served hon r 
on Mrs James E Blue, of our 
Committee on the Status of Women 


lected President of the A 


mnie ribs r 
She 


IS the ne wl ‘ 


sociation of Governing Boards of Stat 
Universities and A 1 Institutions, afte 
two vears on that orga ration’s executive 


board and two years as \ 
The 


vide a continull 


ce-pre sic nt. 


purpose of the organization 


forum for the 


s to pro- 
} 

exchange 

n among admuinis- 


of ideas and informati 


trative leaders of st: ‘ supported be vond- 


the-high-school level educational institu- 


LIONS. 
Mrs 


state 


Blue, 
Division 


1956. has also been co Ispicuous In Denver 


who served on the Colorado 


Education ( ommittee 
Branch work. Branch president from 1950 
1952, 


chairmanships 


to she has held numerous branch 


as well. Her impressive 


a 
nciudes, 


record in ce 


IMMUNILS service 


among other responsibilities, 
on the boards of the Greater Denver Hos- 
pital Survey, the Deny 
Crippled Children and Adults, and, as a 
representative of AAUW, the Colorado 
Society for Paralysis. 

She has recently worked with the Flor- 
ence R. Sabin Memorial Fund Committee 


Thiet mibe rsh DD 


er Society to! 


and is one of twelve vice-chairmen of the 
1960 White House ( ( hil- 


dren and Youth, a once-every-decad 


onterence on 


event which she h pes will place heavier 


emphasis on education in 1960 than has 
previously been done. 

Mrs. Blue is the mother of two grown 
sons who are curren | making a nota- 
ble success of their first business ven- 


ture, raising bananas and ¢ 


Nicaragua 


0C0a inh 


AND NOTES 
SePHHOSOSOOSOSODOSOOOOOOOOOOOS 
TOURS 


THEATRE for CHILDREN 
DANCE 


e BRIGGS MANAGEMENT e 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 
Bryant 9-6780 


PLAYS 


SOSSSSSCSOSOOSOOOSOOSOOOSD 





SCANDINAVIAN—EUROPEAN TOUR 


JUNE 16-SEPTEMBER 4—68 LAND DAYS 


$2195 


deluxe o 


chartered continento 
priv ste booths 


with facil 


ncludes deluxe motorcoach 


first-class hotels meals; minimum 


first class steamship space ties. Personally 


directed by Miss Foote, Director of three other tours in- 


luding IFUW Conference stopovers 


Rachel M. Foote Travel Service 
3532 Dartmouth, Dallas 5, Texas 


EUROPE QUALITY TOUR 


10° 
959 


JUNE 10—AUGUST 5 


Ext. to Scand. including Helsinki 


Limited selected group. Apply promptly to 
Mrs. Beatrice Barker, M.A. 
n Arms, Trenton, N. J 


n - 
Glen Co 





Bertha Adkins Fellowship 


g ership al 
outstanding ache ven ts npub ( iff s 
funds are being raised by fr is of Be i 
Adkins to establish the Bertha Sh pard 


Adkins Fellowship, which w becor 
of the AAUW. Fellowship Fund 
Adkins, who was appointed ( 
of Health, Education, and 
President Eisenhower 


RNAI has 


tary 
by 
Jo 


for many vears 


last July 
October 
AAUW 

Prior to this appointment, she serve 
as Assistant Chairman of 
National Committee. 








JOURNAL OF THE 


active politics in 1946, she was for seven 
ears Dean of Women at Western Mary- 

I ! Coll ge and for four years Dean of 
nce at Bradford Junior College; she 
holds an A.B. from Wellesley, an M.A. 
from Columbia, honorary LL.D.s from 
Western Marvland and from Hood Col- 
lege. She has been a trustee of American 
Unive rsity since 1955. 

Checks should be made out to the Bertha 
\dkins Fellowship Fund, AAUW Trustee, 
nd mailed to Post Office Box 100, Wash- 
ngton 4, D.C. 
luctible. Goal: $50,000. 


Reside 


Contributions are tax de- 


Correction Please 


Owing to an error in reporting, Dr. Elisa- 
beth G. Kimball’s name was omitted from 
the listing of Fellowship Awards Commit- 
tee members in our January issue. She is 
serving as Consultant to that committee 
And we hear from Dr. Mildred Trotter of 
the same committee that her title at 
Washington University School of Medi- 
cine in St ‘Professor of Anat- 


* not “Professor of Gross Anatomy ” 


Louis is 


uusly given Dr Kimball's ad- 


as errones 


dress is 7 Greenholm, Princeton, New 
Je rsev. 


Ten More Colleges Approved 


Board approval has been given to ten 
AAUW 


(dams State 


more colleges for membership 
eligibility. They are College 
of Colorado, Alamosa: Barat College of 
the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, Ill.: The 
College of Idaho, Caldwell; Culver-Stock- 
ton College, Canton, Mo.; Danbury 
State Teachers College, Conn.; Eastern 
Washington College of 

Cheney; Guilford College, 
York State University Teachers College, 
Oneonta; Texas Weslevan College, Fort 
Worth, and Winthrop ¢ ollege, Rock Hill, 


> 


+) 
Educ ation, 


N.C.: New 


There are now 423 approved colleges 
and universities. Specific degrees for this 
new group of ten are given in the Febru- 


tae hie ral dD ré¢ tor’s Lette r 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


GATT Comes to a Party 


AAUW’s Staff Christmas party, an annual 
gift of the Board, was enlivened this year 
by the unexpected dropping in to Head- 
quarters of Enid Robinson, charter mem- 
ber of the Hampton (Iowa) Branch, just 
back from the November meetings of the 
Contracting Parties to the General Agree- 
Tariffs and 
Mrs 
; 


delegate and membx r 


ment on Trade in Geneva, 


Switzerland. Robinson, who was a 
of the Resolutions 


at the 1956 Republican Na- 


tional Convention, 


Committee 
went to Geneva as an 
United States Delegation. 
first 


consumers to 


adviser to the 


She was the representative of 


(merican participate in 
working sessions of this group since GATT 
came into 


and the first woman 


operation eleven vears 


ago 
to serve as a public 
representative on a U.S. Delegation to a 


G ATT conferenc e. The 


ties meet periodically to consider import 


Contracting Par- 


and 


March 


restrictions, trade discrimination, 
plans for economic integration (se 
1956 JouRNAI 

Mrs. Robinson has been for some years 
a leader in civic affairs and women’s 
groups. She has been legislative chairman 
of her AAUW branch, currently holds the 
BPW 


was a 


same position in the 
Club. From 1952 to 
member of the 


Hampton 
1958, she 
lowa Republican State 
Central Committee, serving as vice-chair- 
man from 1954 on. 





Mrs. Robinson with Srijak Bin Rahiman, head of 


the Malayan delegation to the GATT conferencs 








AALW NEWS 


lop Honor to Board Member 


Dr. 


devotion 


whose 
AAUW are 
becoming a familiar experience to many 
of us, has been named Woman of 
the Year for 1958 by Delta Zeta, national 
Panhellenic sorority. The honor includes 


( ‘armichac ] Roberts. 


and 


Eunice 


st rvice to 


bestowal of the traditional silver medallion 
which signifies the highest honor granted 
an alumna member. 

As Assistant Dean of the Faculties and 
Dire tor of the Wome n’s Educ ational Pro- 
gram at Indiana University, Dr. Roberts 
is making a brilliant record. AAUW mem- 
bers know her as an outstanding speaker 
ind leader of women and Chairman of the 
Committee on Higher Education 


Comstock Hall Dedicated 


Ada Comstock Notestein, first President 
of AAUW, was honored on November 12 
ut Radcliffe’s 

Hall, 
opened its doors to students in September. 
Unable to attend our (nni- 


convention in Boston because of 


dedication ceremonutes for 


new dormitory, Comstock which 


seventy-fhith 


versary 
husband's abroad, 
1945 after 


i commitment of her 


\Irs Notestein, 


who retired in 


two decades of service to Radcliffe as 
President, acknowledged the dedication 
n person 

“This building is not mine,” she said 


but such cure for mortality as it affords 


you have given me, and in perpetuating 
loved college, you 


and grateful.” 


] 
Iny name in this dearly 


have made me happy 


Women and Teaching 


{re you interested in how 
American high schools are staffed? Would 


you like to know the trend in the past 


knowing 


QD 
o 
¥ 





AND NOTES 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


A publisher with standards invit your attention. No con- 


descending, misiecding p 
devices—such os you moy 
honest, selective subsidy p 
which is rare enough! 


> high-pressure scies 
hove experienced. Just 
3, by book people— 


Write or mail your manuscript directly 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 
Mr. Bennett, 489 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


A y" \’ O 


-¥ i 9 4Ve Ze 





Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


W 


na- 
AAS 


Exposition Press /386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 





decade in teacher education for women 


and men, and facts about pay and worki 


conditions for en and wormnen teache ‘, 
along with certification, work load, a1 


average annual earnings of teachers ¢ 


pared with thos in other pi fessions fre 
1946 to 1957? 

These and many other facts about tl 
profession of teaching f rwomen are 


able ina thirty-page mim 
study made in Septen 
The study was made at the reques! 
IFUW that AAUW supply the Federation 
consultant at UNESCO with 


] 
mentation for her work with the Commis- 








JOLRNAL OF THE AMERICAN 


nD n Status of Wome 


formation nowhere else availablk in on 
document and ll f 
1 


how American public schools ari 
red. Copies of the 


gives an over-all vit 


report 





rom the Secretary for Pul ns at 
Headquarters. Order by title: “Inquiry 
Into the Access of Women in the United 
States to the Teaching Profession” (30 
cents 


1959 Writing Project 


The AAUW Writing P: yject for 


started. All members ‘ vited to sub 
mit short stories or verse for criticis! 
The stories must be between 2500 d 
5000 words in length and the verse can b 
one long poem or three short es, 1 
long r than a page each, « ible-space 


Further rules may 


chairman's guide, 


or you may order the rules for five « 5 
from the Secreta for Publications, 1634 
Eve Street, N.W., Washingt 6. D.( 
The VY are ess | ( su irt | { 

The entries will be sent, following th 


December 31, 1959 deadline, to an ex 
pe rienced LAl \V writing group for wr ~ 


ten criticism. Then the top t n each 
categ \ t rthe s I l 
comme fro recognized write ritic 
Mari Sa d Leonie Adams have bee 


Thirteenth Conference 


\ welcome escape from the torrid heat of 


: y <> 
U.S.A. summer will be afforded voting 
] } i 1 
id nonvoting delegate he Thirteenth 


g ance progran 

,; ' ae 
weather in Finland in July i August is 
generall Warl not excessive hot | 


oats and coals are : 
Headquarters will be at the Helsu 


nki 
School of Ad- 
ministration, usually referred toas“ KKk.” 


Economics and Business 


183 
oo 


ASSOCIATION OF 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
Che building is modern and provides eas 


iccess to most \ 


Working groups will continue the d 
cussions of the Seminar on the Participa- 
tion of Women in Public Life. Six work 
shops will cover such topics as IFUW pro- 
gram, fellowships, cultural relations and 
UNESCO, the legal and economic status 
of women and ECOSOC, relief and assist 
ance, and standards. 

Dr. Cecilia Payne-Gaposchkin, AAUW 
Achievement Award winner for 1957, will 
address the In gural Meeting, to be held 
on August 5 in the University of Finland’s 


Festival Hall, and Dr. M 


Klompe of the 


Nether! is W ls speak al that time 
wo receptions Ww ll be given, one by 
Ik \\ and one b e hostess assoc lation, 
1 the Helsinki Town Council will entet 
the « ference Pre- and pr st-confer 

( e tours tf ( ict I 
Reg strat procedures are given on 
page 115 of the January JourNa.. For fur 


ther details, write the International Reia 


s Office at AAUW Headquarters 


Boston con 


Ve I By-law aires e, establish i 
st o | Membership, Ja 
l 1959 f Staff nen ber « 


lourth-f Ce is ( 
herself g p he Headqu 

s Fa | 

Her backg ound for this WOrK Is Impres 
sive. Though she is resident of D.C., 
another Wash namely the West 


Coast state has kn vVnherasa member 
of the Kits p Co t\ Brane h, wh ( h she 
served as vice-president, publicity chair 

prog! 1 chairman, and stats 
convention delegate. She has been active 


of Women Voters 
P.T.A. groups have had the privilege of 
iirman of 
international relations, legislation, and 


publicity She 


Office of Education. 


comes to us [rom 


the { oS. 





APPLICATION FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
AAUW Convention, Kansas City, Missouri, June 21-26, 1959 


MAIL THIS RESERVATION FORM EARLY TO THE AAUW HOUSING BUREAU, 3rd floor, 1030 Baltimcre 
Kansas City 5, Missouri. EVERY EFFORT WILL BE MADE TO PLACE Y A ’ NG T Y R EXPRE 


| am arriving: Date_______Hour Departure Date____Hour 
Please reserve the following accommodations 
OE VON 6s ok wo cdines seedeeees Room with twin beds.....eeees 
Room with double bed............ TWO-FOOM SUNG. 6 sv cecececese 
OO Ota TE doc cctaccecnses caw a avwen waa ia ain teks mone di teenee cvccecece 
(Please list choices in order) 
lf you prefer Motor Courts accommodations, please check here... ecceccceccccees ee 
Please check your mode of transportation: car train plane bus 


THE NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST BE LISTED. Please write below the names of BOTH persons 
for each double or twin-bed room requested. List the names and addresses of ALL persons 


for whom you are requesting reservations and who will occupy the rooms asked for: 


Name of person requesting reservation...... cccccccces Coc ereccccccccccceecceccees 
Te PPE TE CCL CTE LE Eee OTT TULLE TOLOUCUL TTT cove 
Ci scene SOSCSSSSSSHSEES OOO ESOS EH OSESC REESE Zone eeoeeeeeee State ecoeeoeocecececes es 








Prevailing rates—all rooms with bath 











Hotels aoe 
Single Double Twin 
Aladdin $4.50- 8.50 $6.50-10.50 $9.50-12.00 
Continental 6.50-11.00 8.50-13.50 10.00-14.00 
Dixon 4.50- 7.00 6.50- 9.00 8.00-12.00 
Muehlebach 7.00-15.00 11.00-15.00 13.00-17.00 
Phillips 7.50-10.50 9.50-13.00 11.50-14.00 
President 6.50-10.00 9.50-13.00 11.00-15.00 
State 4.75- 6.50 7.50- 8.75 8.75- 9.25 





{ Special Tribute 


In its fall the 

Palmetto Le if paid special 
Stokely Burnett, 
State Division a front 
Dr. Olivia Fut tinguished 
tion leader and member of the F% 
Awards Committee, cites Mrs. Burnett 
“an unusually comprehensive underst 


ing of the Association prog 


Issue, 
first presid 
“page atur 
Assoc 


Heavy 
LLOW 


ram, 


has communicated in an effect 
through the many services sh 


lered.”’ She goes on to say 


Always a student and : 


ol people and events, 
used her mind to enr 
minds around her. She 
strength to the AAUW 
of membership 
Mrs. Burnett is an 
Staff member, Margaret Burne 
Assistant to the Genera! Director 
March 1958 JouRNAL, page 195 


aunt of : 


Folk Songs as Art 


Several “‘national”’’ groups, including the 
American Negro, were represented by 
folk songs at an Arts meeting of the 
Waukegan (Ill.) Branch. Mor 


still was the permanent cultural contribu- 


important 


tion made by the branch member who 
developed the program. 
Annie Ruth 


master’s degree in music and an elemen- 


Parr, a candidate for a 


190 


from the branches 


and state divisions 


ary school teacher, was impre ssed by the 

riety of backgrounds represented by 
her pupils. Visiting their homes, she ques- 
tioned parents some Swedish, 
Finnish, some from the Slo 


{ about their 


written 


some 
Jewish, some 
ries originally 


venian 


coun 


re spective folk songs, securing 
whe re 
hes fre 


Was unavailab 


\ bran h me 


musk 


possible, trans 


im their singing where 


le 


‘folk firsts.”’ 
New Member Orientation 


. tas? , 4 nix 
Fourteen o { t ni 


-four prospective 
November 10 
Mrs. S. A 


TLi¢ mibe rs 


cotfee 


our 
party joined,” writes 
n, president of the Rochester 
Branch, “‘so we feel including 
yy od idea.”’ The November 
the culminating 
t 


series of seve ral similar get-togethers de 


Was a 


event in a 


ty Was 


signed to introduce pot 


the 


ential members to 
branch and to help branch members 
become better acquainted with each 
other. 

New members are integrated into many 
phases of the work of this rapidly growing 
branch. The yearly branch calendar opens 
| 


with a page-long message of welcome 
from the president to all members, “new 
and old.” Immediately following comes a 
section on membership eligibility, which 


explains AAUW standards for recognition 





FROM THE BRANCHES 


of institutions and degrees. Special greet- 
ings to new members invite them to at- 
tend the get-acquainted fall coffees, and 
then the AAUW program, as a whole and 
by subject matter areas, is outlined for 
the year, with emphasis and explanation 
of its national character and a lucid ex- 
position of the study-action principle. 


Birthday Gift 


As a birthday gift to their father, the 
children of Maryland drug manufacturer 
Sidney Hollander established a_ special 
award eleven years ago in recognition of 
an “outstanding contribution toward the 
achievement of equal rights and oppor- 
tunities for Negroes in Maryland.” 

In the fall, the Annapolis Branch re- 
ceived this Sidney Hollander Foundation 
Award for successful 
the ir 
co-operation in community service. 


Mrs. John Wright, branch president, 


writes to Headquarters: 


voluntary integra- 


tion in community and interracial 


If we have been an example in tl 


f +} 
oO the 


integration can 


€ ffe ctive 
be 
glad. 


success has bee n hase < 


munity way in 
and can 
I am sure that the 


on a mutual respect 


Pe | hieved 
operate, we are 
among our members of the individual, an 
appreciation of th 


of 


aspirations of 


e natural endowments 


each, and an understanding of the 
all. 


lhe 


$250 


Hollander Award, 


honorarium, 


which carries a 


emphasize Ss 


pos tive 


achievements in integration rather than 


mere removal of segregation barriers. 


Joint Effort 
\ joint AAU W committee effort in Wester- 


ville, Ohio, resulted in accomplishment 
of several Assov lation aims. The Educa- 
tion, Status, and 


pooled energie s to elect 


. i} 
committees 


Leg slative 
a woman to the 
local school bi yard. 

A meeting called early in June included 
on its invitation list representatives from 
the five local P.T.A. groups, the Wester- 
ville Woman’s Club, and the Otterbein 
Women’s Club. AAUW’s Status 


( hair- 


AND STATE DIVISIONS 


man was elected leader of a working body 
set up at that time. 

Subsequently standards for a candidate 
up and 
After a selection made, 
nominating petitions were circulated and 


were set specific suggestions 


screened. was 
a mailing to two thousand voters of mate- 
rial about the candidate was put out. 

At the October branch meeting, 
open forum was held at which the super- 


an 


intendent of schools and five school prin- 
cipals took on questions from the floor 
about school curricula. Then each of the 
nine candidates for the board addressed 
the group briefly. 

Three of these candidates were elected. 
The only incumbent polled the largest 
number of votes. Who came in second? 
AAUW’s candidate, Zena Deamer! About 
took part in the 


seventy-five women 


campaign. 


Graduate Level... 


“Graduate level”’ is a good term to de- 
scribe a literature event conducted by the 
Burlington (Vt. 
members were urged to read three 


Branch. Prior to a meet 
ing, 
“significant novels of three decades” 

Darkness at Noon, Bread and Wine, and 
The Fall. At the seminar-branch meeting, 
Dr. Malcolm Parker, Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages at the University of 
Vermont, spoke of the comparative values 
of the works in terms of plot, characteriza- 
of ing. During the 
discussion that followed, members inter- 


' 


tion, and type writ 
jected the ide as germinated from their 
of these works, 
sparked by Dr. Parker’s interpretations 

Refreshment of 


fiction member re- 


own reading and study 


of interest in the art 


resulted, with 


one 


GRANDMA’S FAVORITES “MODERN STYLE~ 
151 DELICIOUS $900 
Tansee 


64 poges of the best 
style dishes of genwine hord-to a 
recipes of 35 Konsos City lodes 
hing from Blintzes to Cheese 
ed im English, eosy to 
cthoms thet will Geligh row 
renting. DISC. AVAIL.-TO OR 
Write for info. or send $! for copy 
BEKAY PUBLISHING CO. 


3 Monutocturers Exch. Bidg., Kanses City, Mo 
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porting “It created an incentive f 1 the branch, Mrs. Nelson put particular 


ead other works bv these uthors emphasis on dramatic elements in the 
which I al col nu g it the pres B hl i subse oue ntly ce vel ping a series of 
time T nok gues which were presente | it meet 


; } 


s of the erToup, fr 1 time » time, by 
members skilled in drama and speech. The 


Providence Toy Library : : 
: sketches portraved women in the Bible 





Greater family amu ibil ty ca be tound \\ 10 faced situations sin lar Lo those con- 
: ] . , ' . 
Providence, M SSacnusetts | mes as ironting women in the wo i ot today. 

result of AAUW SD S - The in i ess f hese mon 

brarv. eeordn to ‘ tion logues prompte 1 Mrs. Nelson to organize 
irector. As many as ninety « iren have them into book form, and thev have now 
het served b he lbrarv, 1 has been published by the Abingdon Press 
been in continuous operat s e Jar During the summer, she began reworkin 
uarv 1952. the material for TV product Recenth 

I s use s | the Cali nia Yo Aut! I has ex 
boards the cre he Fox- press eres 1s ti mnologues 
point I ement ~ Op for bus for role pla 1 wo Ss son and 
oun” te $30 to 5 ex Friday, the homes fo nauent girls 

lihy ( stribu S Ss TO ch t T 
eek, with ren | p eges. Afte ’ 

, 3 seve Three Types of Hone 
) l ss c sul S { : 

VW i ¢ | wa C \ Ve j et eC” ) 

S \ } he has kept o } ; en ‘ ih Stockholr 
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One of the 


World's 
Foremost 


Scientists 


R. FLORENCE R. SABIN was known as the most eminent woman scientist of 
BD her day and one of the foremost of the world’s scientists. She won these 
distinctions while doing research and teaching on the faculty of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School and on the staff of the Rockefeller Institute of Medi- 
cal Research in New York. 

After retirement from her distinguished career in science. she drafted a 
modern health program for Colorado and served as Denver's Manager of 
Health, Hospitals. and Charities. The University of Colorado dedicated its 
new cancer research wing in her name. Colorado has recently plac ed a statue 
of Dr. Sabin in Statuary Hall in the National Capitol in recognition of the 
honor she brought her native state and the significant service she rendered 
that state. 

Dr. Sabin was especially pleased by the fellowship bearing her name. raised 
by the Rocky Mountain Region (Colorado, New Mexico. Utah. and Wyo- 
ming). because it was not just an honor for her but something that would go 
on helping others and enlarging the field of Knowledge. Since its establishment 
in 1945 46. it has made possible the work of twelve scholars in the fields of 
physical science, medicine, genetics, kinelish literature. history. politic s. and 
public law. 


The following form of bequest is suggested to those who wish to make 
the Fellowship Fund a beneficiary in their wills: 


I hereby give. devise. and bequeath to the Fellowship Fund 
of the American Association of University Women 

to be held and administered in accordance with the terms of the 
Deed of Trust establishing said Fund, 
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